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g  AN  the  problems  of  the  subject-centered  public 
school  and  the  ideals  of  the  child -centered 
activity  experiential  school  be  reconciled 
in  a  curriculum  utilizing  subjects  and  activities  ? 

Here  at  last  is  a  book  which  offers  much  light  on  the  problem  of  the 
integration  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  education  which  is  puzzling 
educators  in  the  public  schools. 
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and  well  organized  material  in  support  of  their  belief  that  integration 
is  possible  under  public  school  conditions.  Their  book  presents  the 
procedure  for  an  adequate  integration.  In  the  latter  chapters  they 
present  a  program  based  entirely  on  experiment  and  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  within  the  regular  classroom,  showing  concrete  expositions  of  how 
integration  has  already  been  accomplished. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Boyd  H.  Bode,  Ph.  D. 

1‘ROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

There  are  numerous  indications  doubt,  that  the  problems  of  adult  soci- 
that  education  in  this  country  is  ety  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  transported 
undergoing  a  change  of  emphasis.  .  bodily  into  our  elementary  schools. 
Until  a  few  short  years  ago  there  was  But  it  is  equally  true  that  elementary 
little  disposition  to  raise  serious  ques-  and  secondary  education  must  be  gen- 
tions  pertaining  to  the  social  meaning  uinely  continuous;  which  means  that 
of  education.  In  the  main  our  system  the  social  philosophy  which  dominates 
of  public  education  has  been  content  the  upper  levels  must  be  operative  all 
to  assume  without  question  the  essen-  along  the  line.  The  teachers  in  our 
tial  finality  of  the  social  system  with-  elementary  schools  have  an  equal 
in  which  it  operated.  This  assump-  share  in  the  responsibility  of  organiz- 
tion  gave  a  certain  simplicity  to  edu-  izing  and  conducting  their  work  on 
cational  problems.  If,  however,  we  the  basis  of  a  conscious  social  phil- 
once  recognize  that  this  social  system  .  osophy. 

is  itself  subject  to  change  and  that  In  earlier  days  the  average  teacher 
education  must  shoulder  a  certain  re-  was  cheerfully  oblivious  to  any  such 
sponsibility  for  the  quality  or  direc-  responsibility.  His  responsibility,  as 
tion  of  these  changes,  the  whole  prob-  outlined  for  him  by  the  community, 
lem  of  education  appears  in  a  diflFerent  was  to  teach  reading,  writing  and 
perspective.  It  is  towards  such  recog-  arithmetic,  and  to  teach  them  to  the 
nition  that  educational  thinking  seems  tune  of  a  hickory  stick.  Since  then 
to  be  moving  at  the  present  time.  the  tune  has  been  changed  with  con- 

This  change  of  emphasis  is  natu-  siderable  frequency,  but  the  grand 
rally  most  in  evidence  on  the  upper  motif  has  remained  much  the  same, 
levels  of  the  system.  Our  high  school  Reliance  on  the  hickory  stick  gave 
teachers  in  particular  are  becoming  way  to  a  more  elaborate  doctrine 
concerned  with  the  bearing  of  the  sub-  yclept  the  Law  of  Effect;  the  ideal  of 
jects  taught  by  them  on  the  problem  formal  discipline  was  superseded  by  a 
of  intelligent  living  in  a  confused  and  mechanistic  conception  of  habit-for- 
bewildering  social  order.  It  does  not  mation;  traditional  subject  matter 
follow,  however,  that  teachers  in  the  was  purged  and  supplemented  in 
elementary  schools  can  ignore  this  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
problem,  or  that  it  is  of  secondary  im-  shop  and  the  market-place.  In  terms 
portance  to  them.  It  is  true,  no  of  the  present  discussion,  however, 
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these  changes  merely  illustrated  the 
French  saying:  “The  more  change, 
the  more  it  is  the  same  thing.”  There 
was  no  departure  from  the  antocedent 
assumption  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
education  is  to  fit  the  individual  into 
a  preexistent  and  predetermined  social 
pattern.  The  skills,  the  items  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  attitudes  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  purpose  were  selected 
with  more  refined  techniques  and  with 
a  greater  show  of  scientific  warrant; 
but  the  net  effect  of  all  this  was  to 
make  education  a  more  efficient  instru¬ 
mentality  for  perpetuating  our  bond¬ 
age  to  the  past. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  apos¬ 
tolic  succession  in  e<lucation,  the  sci¬ 
entific  movement  must  be  conceded 
to  represent  its  latest  embodiment. 
Throughout  the  past,  education  has 
always  lieen  concerned  to  provide  for 
the  perpetuation  of  certain  basic  be¬ 
liefs  and  attitudes.  To  the  degree 
that  a  given  social  organization  is 
static  in  character,  there  is  ])erhaps 
some  justification  for  this  emphasis. 
^^'^^ether  such  justification  can  be 
found  in  our  modern  world,  which  is 
anything  but  static,  is  very  much 
open  to  question.  Unfortunately,  the 
disposition  to  challenge  this  tradi¬ 
tional  assumption  is  now  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sin  against  the  holy 
name  of  science. 

Every  orthodo.xy,  howewer,  breeds 
its  heretics  and  the  present  case  is  no 
exception.  The  progressive  movement 
has  always  drawm  its  chief  inspiration 
from  the  i>erception  that  the  pupil  is 
entitled  to  protection  against  the  mer¬ 
ciless  pressure  of  a  social  order  which 
insistently  demands  confonnity  to 
prescribed  patterns  of  belief  and  con¬ 
duct.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more 


wholesome  development,  the  school 
was  transformed  into  an  environment 
which  placed  stress  on  such  matters 
as  activity,  inquiry,  and  reflection  on 
experience;  the  purpose  being  to  have 
l)elief8,  attitudes,  and  conduct  emerge 
from  an  independent  “reconstruction 
of  ex|)erience,”  instead  of  l)eing  pre- 
8(‘nted  as  the  dictates  of  an  external 
authority. 

In  principle  this  approach  meant 
a  tremendous  advance.  Taken  in  its 
implications,  the  change  in  standpoint, 
with  respect  to  educational  and  social 
thinking  is  comparable  to  the  change 
in  point  of  view  which  marks  the 
advance  from  the  Ptolemaic  to  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy.  In 
shifting  from  prescribed  patterns  to 
“independent  reconstruction”  we  shift 
correspondingly  from  conformity  to 
the  authority  of  tradition  or  revela¬ 
tion  to  a  test  wiiich  resides  in  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  conduct  with  respect  to 
the  values  which  are  involved  in  the 
given  situation.  This  reorganization 
or  reconstruction  of  experience,  in  the 
light  of  achieved  values  and  in  the 
presence  of  new  conditions,  puts  the 
whole  human  adventure  on  a  different 
plane.  For  example,  the  consequences 
which  are  converted  into  a  test  for 
right  l)elief  and  conduct  relate  to  asso¬ 
ciated  living  on  tliis  mundane  sphere 
and  not  to  a  life  after  death ;  and  the 
exaltation  of  human  values  means 
that  production  for  profit  is  justifi¬ 
able  only  if,  or  the  extent  to  which, 
it  promotes  production  for  use. 

In  brief,  the  emphasis  on  the  re¬ 
construction  of  experience,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  movement  has  back  of  it  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  conception  regarding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  hmnan  values.  From  the 
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etaiidpoint  of  the  pro^rressive  move¬ 
ment,^  this  conception  of  values  and 
beliefs  as  l)oing  constantly  recreated 
in  terms  of  their  relevancy  to  associ¬ 
ated  living  is  the  fundamental  trait 
of  a  real  democracy.  It  follows  that 
(his  reconstruction  of  experience  is 
not  properly  achieved  unless  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  applied  to  those  basic  pat¬ 
terns  of  belief  and  conduct  which  we 
have  inherited  from  the  past.  To  en¬ 
gage  in  such  reinterpretation  is  to 
construct  for  ourselves  a  social  philoso¬ 
phy  or  a  philosophy  of  life.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  progressive  education  which 
does  not  make  explicit  and  careful 
provision  for  such  reinterpretation  is 
doomed  in  advance  to  frustration  at 
its  most  essential  point. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  progressive  movement 
e.xhibits  its  greatest  weakness.  The 
deeper  implications  of  the  movement 
get  scant  consideration.  It  can  scarcely 
be  claimed,  for  example,  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  in  the  past  has 
been  inspired  by  any  burning  zeal  for 
social  reconstruction  or  reform.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  shown  an  unmis¬ 
takable  disj)osition  to  operate  within 
the  limits  of  the  existing  social^order, 
in  the  sense  that  the  area  within 
which  the  “reconstruction  of  experi¬ 
ence’’  was  to  take  place  was  sharply 
limited  in  advance.  Our  national 
habit  of  identifying  democracy  with 
certain  political  and  economic  forms 
was  so  firmly  fixed  that  the  reinter¬ 
pretation  of  democracy  was  hardly  a 
serious  problem.  This  limitation  is 
doubtless  in  large  part  responsible  for 
certain  serious  aberrations  of  the 
movement,  such  as  the  one-sided  and 
unhealthy  absorption  in  the  “inter¬ 
ests”  and  “needs”  of  individual  pu¬ 


pils,  the  insensitiveness  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  sequence  in  the  school  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  failure  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  significance  of 
“logical  organization”  in  knowledge. 
To  emphasize  the  need  of  dealing 
with  the  “whole  child”  is  not  likely 
to  get  us  anywhere  unless  we  have  a 
respectable  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  “wholeness.”  If  wholeness  means 
in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase  “to  see 
life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,”  the 
admonition  to  deal  with  the  “whole 
child”  becomes  an  appeal  to  direct  the 
process  of  reconstruction  towards 
(hose  basic  points  where  authoritari¬ 
anism  and  “progressivism”  came  into 
conflict  with  one  another. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  that  we 
must  have  a  definite  and  philosophical 
point  of  orientation  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  and  exploitation  of  pupil  needs. 
Without  such  point  of  orientation  we 
are  likely  to  engage  in  random  activi¬ 
ties  and  to  end  in  frustration.  The 
term  “needs”  is  a  w’easel  word.  Ex¬ 
amining  a  youngster  to  ascertain  his 
needs  is  different  from  examining 
him,  say,  for  adenoids.  Whether,  for 
example,  a  pupil  with  a  pronounced 
talent  for  business  needs  a  commercial 
course,  or  a  comprehension  of  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  capitalistic  system,  or  a 
realizing  sense  that  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil  wfill  not  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  any  educational  microscope. 
Yet  this  seems  to  be  assumed  when¬ 
ever  curriculum  making  is  centered  so 
largely  on  intensive  studies  of  pupil 
needs.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  progressive 
education  movement  at  the  present 
time  is  within  its  own  household. 
Social  extremity  is  the  educator’s 
opportunity ;  but  this  opportunity  will 
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fade  away  if  the  demand  for  a  more 
adequate  educational  philosophy  is  de¬ 
flected  towards  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
pupil  needs. 

Assuming  all  this  to  be  granted, 
however,  how  are  we  to  proceed?  To 
the  casual  eye  we  seem  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  practical  dilemma. 
Social  patterns  must  not  be  imposed, 
yet  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  it. 
A  closer  examination  shows,  however, 
that  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  des¬ 
perate  as  may  appear  on  the  surface. 
These  social  patterns  which  exploit 
the  loyalties  of  children  so  ruthlessly 
do  not  present  a  united  front.  They 
are  divided  among  themselves.  Our 
social  environment  is  not  dominated 
by  any  central  tendency,  but  is  made 
up  of  a  welt(*r  of  tendencies.  This 
is  the  case  in  all  the  important  areas 
of  life — in  economics,  in  government, 
in  religion,  and  in  our  social  institu¬ 
tions  generally.  This  conflict  of  tend¬ 
encies  confers  upon  the  individual  a 
certain  measure  of  freedom  or  inde¬ 
pendence,  if  he  once  learns  how  to 
capitalize  it,  A  first  step  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  is  taken  when  the  discovery  is 
made  that  the  conflicts  and  contradic¬ 
tions  which  characterize  our  modern 
society  reappear  in  the  beliefs  and 
conduct  of  the  average  man.  The 
chief  danger  of  imposition  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  tends  to  keep  these  dis¬ 
crepancies  out  of  sight.  The  average 
man  tends  to  be  serene  and  to  regard 
himself  as  a  thoroughly  reasonable 
person,  because  he  is  unaware  of  his 
intellectual  sins.  Let  education  set  it¬ 
self  the  task  of  acquainting  him  with 
himself  and  it  will  come  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  far-reaching  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple.  Incidentally,  also,  it  will  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  meaning  and  application 


for  the  dictum  that  education  should 
center  on  the  continuous  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  experience. 

Our  next  consideration  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  this  general  approach  which 
was  so  .sketchily  indicated  bears  on 
elementary  education.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  the  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  in  the  beliefs  of  adults 
are  no  proper  diet  for  small  children. 
At  the  outset  the  interests  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  children  relate  chiefly  to  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  their  immediate 
physical  and  social  environment.  This 
immediate  environment  is  progres¬ 
sively  brought  into  relation  with 
things  that  are  remote  in  space  and 
time.  As  we  go  afield  in  this  fashion, 
there  must  be  increasing  reliance  on 
some  principle  of  selection,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  excursions  from  degen¬ 
erating  into  irresponsible  jo\Tides.  It 
is  the  teacher’s  job  to  develop  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  and  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  emergence,  at  higher  levels, 
of  those  problems  and  issues  with 
which  the  educated  person  of  today 
must  come  to  terms,  if  he  is  to  be  ori¬ 
ented  in  his  world.  For  example, 
does  morality  have  its  roots  in  expe¬ 
diency,  or  is  it  something  more?  If 
this  question  is  present  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  special  attention  will 
lx?  given  to  the  variations  in  the 
standards  and  values  that  are  cher¬ 
ished  by  different  communities  under 
varying  conditions.  Is  economic  or¬ 
ganization  subject  to  revision,  and,  if 
so,  for  what  ends?  Here  again  there 
is  a  wealth  of  material  that  falls  well 
within  the  competency  of  pupils  in 
the  elementary  grades.  What  are 
some  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
scientific  method  and  how  has  this 
method  operated  to  displace  earlier 
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*  beliefs  ?  Once  more  we  find  an 
abundance  of  suitable  material  at  our 
disposal.  Problems  of  this  character 
can  give  a  purposiveness  and  definite¬ 
ness  to  the  work  of  the  elementary 
school  which  it  does  not  usually  have 
at  the  present  time.  Such  problems 
serve  not  only  to  give  continuity  and 
direction,  but  they  will  tend  to  emerge 
in  various  forms  as  problems  to  the 
pupil  and  thus  provide  a  basis  for  the 
unification  or  integration  of  his  expe¬ 
riences. 

One  further  comment  may  be  added. 
The  lack  of  a  guiding  philosophy  has 
frequently  resulted  in  protests  against 
“subjects.”  In  education  as  in  poli¬ 
tics  we  are  disposed  to  look  for  a 
scape  goat.  Let  us  grant  that  the 
mechanical  teaching  of  subjects  is  in¬ 
defensible.  This  concession  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  the  notion  that 
subjects  are  responsible  for  every 
form  of  educational  evil.  Or,  to  put 
it  differently,  a  school  program  does 
not  automatically  acquire  vitality  and 
purposiveness  if  subjects  are  abol¬ 
ished.  A  more  sensible  view,  it 
seems,  would  l)c  that  subjects  should 
be  introduced  whenever  the  pupils  are 
ready  to  give  more  special  and  inten¬ 
sive  consideration  to  certain  aspects 
of  their  experience.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  for  dealing  directly 
with  the  special  relationships  which 
we  designate  as  mathematics.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  rubrics. 


such  as  language,  geography,  history 
and  science.  In  a  properly  organized 
educational  system  there  will  be  a 
progressive  differentiation  into  sub¬ 
jects,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  that  ^ 
teeth,  a  bass  voice,  and  whiskers  make 
their  successive  appearances  in  the 
development  of  a  physical  organism. 
This  insistence  does  not  mean  that 
subjects  may  be  introduced  at  ran¬ 
dom,  or  that  subjects,  may  be  taught 
in  isolation  from  a  guiding  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy.  There  is  a  lot  of 
middle  ground  between  the  traditional 
teaching  of  subjects  and  the  indis¬ 
criminate  phobia  against  subjects  with 
which  we  are  afflicted  at  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  the  next  step  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  lies  in  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  recognition  of  the  far-reaching 
implications  which  are  contained  in 
the  doctrine  that  education  means  the 
continuous  reconstruction  of  experi¬ 
ence;  it  means  that  education  must 
ac<piire  a  deeper  sense  of  the  need  of 
interpretation  in  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  individual  pupils.  A 
more  adequate  sensitiveness  to  this 
responsibility  in  elementary  education 
will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter,  on  the  progres¬ 
sive  differentiation  of  the  curriculum 
into  subjects,  and  on  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  our  entire  educational  system 
into  an  instrumentality  for  social 
progress. 


CHILD  WELFARE  AND  NATIONAL  RECOVERY 

Katharine  F.  Lexboot 

CHIEF,  CHIIJDREX  S  BUREAU 
U.  S.  l»EPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


IX  memorable  words  the  first  Chief 
of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  the  late 
Julia  Lathrop,  gave  a  definition 
of  child  welfare  which  has  never  been 
surpassed. 

“Let  us  not  deceive  ourselvt's,”  she 
said.  “The  power  to  maintain  a 
decent  family  living  standard  is  the 
primary  es.seutial  of  child  welfare. 
This  means  a  living  wage  and  wdiole- 
some  working  life  for  the  man,  a  good 
and  skillful  mother  at  home  to  keep 
the  house  and  comfort  all  within  it. 
Society  can  afford  no  less  and  can 
afford  no  exceptions.  This  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  rule.” 

All  who  have  anything  to  do  with 
children  today  know  how  seriously 
their  welfare  has  been  jeopardized 
through  the  depri'ssion  years  during 
which  young  people,  as  well  as  their 
elders,  have  lieen  subjected  to  unusual 
conditions  of  stress  and  deprivation. 
The  long  period  of  unemployment  and 
reduced  family  income  has  had  its 
corollary  in  the  underfeeding,  malnu¬ 
trition,  nervousness  and  emotional  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  have  become  familiar 
tc  all  whose  work  brings  them  into 
touch  with  growing  boys  and  girls. 
Despite  unprecedented  efforts  to  miti¬ 
gate  conditions  by  means  of  public 
and  private  relief,  who  can  tell  the 
extent  to  which  these  recent  years  will 
yield  a  future  harvest  of  social  inade¬ 
quacy  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
parents,  teachers,  health  and  welfare 
workers  and  statesmen  have  been  ask¬ 


ing  and  for  which  they  are  earnestly 
seeking  an  amswer. 

Of  this  much,  however,  we  may  be 
sure:  The  children  of  this  generation 
are  facing  a  new  day  whose  conditions 
are  only  dimly,  if  at  all  foreseen,  and 
ours  is  the  task  of  equipping  them  to 
meet  this  new  day.  What  is  lieing 
done  to  meet  this  task?  What  part 
can  each  of  us  play  in  providing  for 
the  special  needs  of  children? 

One  of  the  most  important  and  far- 
reaching  things  lieiiig  done  right  now 
is  the  effort  to  provide  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  security  for  our  people  gener¬ 
ally.  Last  June,  you  may  remember, 
President  Rinisevelt,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  said :  “Among  our  objec¬ 
tives  I  place  the  security  of  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  Nation 
first.”  During  the  summer  and  fall 
a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic 
Security,  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  assisted  by  technical  and 
advisory  committees,  was  studying 
ways  in  which  a  beginning  might  be 
made  in  furnishing  our  people  a  broad 
measure  of  protection  against  some  of 
the  hazards  and  misfortunes  of  life. 
In  due  time  this  committee  presented 
its  report  to  the  President  who  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  Congress,  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  are  incorporated  in 
the  Wagner-Doughton-Lewis  bill,  also 
knowm  as  the  “Economic  Security 
Bill”  or  as  the  “Social  Security  Bill.” 
This  bill  has  just  been  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  its  provisions,  in  ad- 
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(lifiou  to  those  dealing;  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  old-ajre  pensions, 
are  special  provisions  for  j)roteetion  of 
homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected 
children,  for  the  care  of  crippled 
children,  for  maternal  and  child- 
health  services.  If  this  measure  is 
enacted  into  law  a  framework  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  cooperative  serv¬ 
ices  will  have  l>een  provided  which 
will  reach  the  most  isolated  and  im¬ 
poverished  districts  in  the  country 
and  which  will  encourage  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  further  development  of  State 
and  local  services  and  of  those  sup¬ 
ported  hy  voluntary  effort. 

This  measure  will  help  in  provid¬ 
ing  that  security  in  the  home  which 
Julia  Lathrop  described  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  essential  of  child  welfare,  and 
thus  protect  children  in  the  future 
against  the  recurrence  of  conditions 
from  which  far  too  many  of  them 
have  had  to  suffer  in  recent  years. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  ‘‘Youth 
must  be  served.”  There  is  a  newer 
saying  that  “Youth  never  comes 
again.”  While  planning  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  tomorrow’s  children  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  children  of  today. 

Community  health  and  social  serv¬ 
ices,  and  schools  equipped  to  give  the 
great  variety  of  training  and  creative 
experiences  necessary  for  maximum 
child  development  in  this  modem  age, 
are  of  fundamental  importance  if  we 
are  to  give  our  children  means  for 
physical,  intellectual  and  emotional 
growth  and  development.  Too  often, 
however,  economy  in  school  programs 
has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  vital 
and  highly  essential  parts  of  education 
by  curtailment  of  expenditures  for  so- 
called  “frills.” 

In  all  these  fields  of  activity  the 


times  demand  strengthening,  enrich¬ 
ment,  efficiency  and  flexibility  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  of  service.  Above  all,  they 
require  the  coordination  of  all  these 
phases  of  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  child  .o  that  the  interrelated 
needs  of  the  child  for  a  good  home, 
for  health,  for  education,  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  mental,  emotional,  and 
spiritual  growth  and  development  may 
be  adequately  served.  It  is  largely 
within  the  hands  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  teachers  of  today  to  decide 
whether  the  kind  of  civilization  which 
our  national  resources  should  make 
possible  will  come  to  flower  in  this 
western  hemisphere. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  school,  and 
hence  of  the  teacher,  not  only  to  give 
the  child  an  academic  education  but 
to  train  him  to  fit  into  society.  This 
means  that  the  child  must  learn  to 
adjust  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
needs  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  others 
and  to  accept  the  discipline  and  regu¬ 
larity  which  are  made  necessary  by 
the  rules  of  social  living.  This  process 
of  adjustment  is  part  of  the  business 
of  growing  up.  In  helping  the  child 
to  make  this  adjustment  the  school 
must,  as  is  pointed  out  in  a  report  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection,  realize  in¬ 
creasingly  that  the  child  it  teaches  has 
a  life  outside  that  which  is  passed  in 
the  classroom  and  that  he  must  be 
taught  and  treated  and  guided  in  the 
light  of  this  fact,  that  the  school  must 
sincerely  and  vitally  interest  itself  in 
the  environment  of  the  child  it  tries 
to  teach.  In  many  instances,  as  the 
report  points  out,  “this  will  involve 
educating  the  family,  industry,  and  so 
forth  to  their  responsibilities  rather 
than  seeking  to  relieve  them.” 
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However  well  trained  and  under¬ 
standing  the  teacher  may  be,  the  task 
W’hich  this  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  school  implies  is  not  one  which 
she  can  carry  on  single-handed.  The 
school  organization  must  provide  for 
various  services  to  assist  in  preventing 
or  solving  the  various  problems  of 
school  maladjustment  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  to  prolong  school  life. 

The  indivjdual  teacher,  however, 
coming  in  contact  as  she  does  with  the 
individual  child,  can  help  as  can  no 
one  else  in  the  school  to  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  from  l)ecoming  discouraged  and 
acquiring  what  we  might  call  the 
habit  of  failure.  The  importance  of 
this  tvpe  of  help  cannot  be  over-osti- 
mated.  The  fact  that  the  majority  of 
problem  children  are  children  of  school 
age  does  not  alw’ays  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  school  is  n^sponsible  for  this 
condition.  The  child’s  j)ersonality 
may  have  l>een  warped  in  his  very 
early  years.  Ilis  revolt  against  school 
authority  and  discipline  may  be  an 
indication  of  some  deej)-seated  diffi¬ 
culty  which  has  its  roots  in  his  past 
or  in  his  home  environment.  It  may 
l)e  the  danger  signal  foretelling  more 
serious  conflict  wdth  all  authority  in 
the  future.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be,  it  is  frequently  during  his  school 
years,  even  the  very  early  school  years, 
that  the  child’s  difficulties  develop, 
and  the  school  is  therefore  most  inti¬ 
mately  involved  in  the  whole  problem. 

During  this  period  when  nervous¬ 
ness,  undernutrition,  and  emotional 
instability  among  many  children  are 
undoubtedly  due  in  large  measure  to 
conditions  in  the  home,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  school  endeavor  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  child  in  some  way  for  the 
feeling  of  inadequacy  which  his  home 


conditions  inspire  in  him.  With  par¬ 
ents  discouraged  by  failure  to  obtain 
regular  emploNunent  or  any  employ¬ 
ment,  w'ith  family  pride  injured  bv 
the  necessity  of  accepting  relief,  or 
with  family  privation  resulting  in 
many  cases  from  proud  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  relief,  the  result  has  been  great 
stress  in  children’s  lives  and  allow¬ 
ances  must  be  made  for  them.  If 
school  difficulties  are  added  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  fail¬ 
ure,  the  results  can  be  serious  indeed. 

Today,  following  the  economic  cata¬ 
clysm  through  which  we  have  Wn 
passing,  appro.ximately  20,000,000 
people  are  dependent  upon  relief  for 
the  barest  necessities  of  life,  suffering 
not  only  from  physical  want,  but 
from  want  of  most  of  the  avenues  for 
self-expression  and  achievement  that 
help  to  make  life  worthwhile.  Alx>ut 
40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  per¬ 
sons  on  relief  are  children  under  the 
age  of  10.  The  presence  in  relief 
families  of  these  children,  around 
8,000,000  of  them  —  alx>ut  one-fifth 
of  the  total  child  population  of  the 
T’nited  States  —  is  the  most  striking 
demonstration  of  the  effect  of  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity  and  destitution  on 
child  w’elfare.  It  is  likewise  the 
greatest  challenge  to  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  parents,  teachers,  welfare 
workers,  officials  of  every  unit  of 
Government,  to  face  squarely  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  these  young  people. 

Economic  security  is  the  first  and 
most  important  measure  of  child  wel¬ 
fare  before  us  today  because  it  is 
fundamental  to  normal  and  whole¬ 
some  home-life.  Special  interests  of 
child  welfare,  however,  whether  they 
relate  to  the  home,  community  agen¬ 
cies,  or  the  schools,  if  they  are  to 
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meet  the  challenge  of  present-day  con¬ 
ditions,  must  be  strongly  directed 
toward  the  furnishing  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  creative  experience  for  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people,  through  work, 
education,  recreation  and  community 
service  adapted  to  the  interests  and 
capacities  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  deal  and  related  to  their  prior 
experiences  and  probable  future  en¬ 
vironment. 

In  terms  of  family  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  means  development  of 
greater  economic  opportunity  and  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  hazards  of  inca¬ 
pacity,  unemployment,  widowhood,  so 
that  children  need  not  be  subjected  to 
such  conditions  of  poverty  and  strain 
as  to  make  normal  childhood  impos¬ 
sible.  For  the  schools  it  means  en¬ 
richment  of  school  curricula  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  special  class  organization 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  types  of  chil¬ 
dren,  It  means  the  provision  of  ade¬ 
quately  staffed  health,  psychological, 
and  social  services,  with  psychiatric 
service  as  needed,  in  the  school  depart¬ 
ment.  It  means  also  special  attention 
to  vocational  and  other  school  activi¬ 
ties  for  those  children  who  formerly 
would  have  left  school  at  an  early  age 
to  go  to  work  but  who,  under  present- 
day  conditions  of  employment  and 
unemployment,  cannot  enter  industry 
for  several  years  longer.  Where  these 
necessary  school  services  are  not  pro¬ 
vided,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  individual  teacher,  for 
understanding,  tact,  and  encouraging 
enthusiasm  in  dealing  with  children, 
is  correspondingly  greater. 


In  terms  of  Government,  such  a 
program  implies  State  leadership  and 
aid  in  developing  community  plans  as 
well  as  Federal  cooperation.  In  that 
local  unit  known  as  the  community,  it 
means  the  formation  of  central  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordinating  bodies,  study  of 
areas  of  greatest  need,  support  of 
sound  character-building  and  recrea¬ 
tional  agencies,  and  organization  of 
community  and  neighborhood  pro¬ 
grams  under  which  educational,  pro¬ 
tective,  case-work  and  group-work  ac¬ 
tivities  may  be  brought  into  close  rela¬ 
tion  and  resources  for  worth-while 
leisure-time  activities  may  be  ex¬ 
panded. 

The  community,  after  all,  is  but 
the  sum  of  the  individuals  who  dwell 
therein.  To  the  development  of  a 
wholesome  community  and  national 
spirit,  every  individual  may  contribute 
in  his  or  her  personal  life  as  well  as 
through  organized  relationships.  As 
w^e  move  into  an  era  of  enlarged  social 
planning  we  must  enrich  our  concept 
of  the  individual  and  our  measure  of 
his  success  in  life.  The  reality  and 
the  validity  of  the  ancient  concepts 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  must  be 
applied,  tested,  and  approved  in  every¬ 
day  experience  if  our  civilization  is 
to  survive.  And  somehow’  our  faith 
must  be  renewed  in  the  essential  har¬ 
mony  of  the  universal  purpose.  Such 
environment  will  support  the  special 
services  for  families  and  children  suf¬ 
fering  from  personal  deprivation  and 
social  maladjustment,  and  will  reduce 
the  area  of  need  as  the  common  life 
becomes  enriched  and  strengthened. 
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TRAXSTTIOX  is  nothin?  new  to  until  1 080-1 0.‘?2.  But  in  1032  the 
elementarv  schools.  They  have  line  started  down,  not  much  to  bo  sure, 
always,  to  their  credit,  b(‘en  in  but  for  the  first  time  since  statistics 
transition  ami  have  had  their  cur-  have  Ix'en  collected  for  schools  through- 
rent  transitional  problems.  The  rate  out  the  Ignited  States,  the  kindergar- 
of  change  has  varied  from  time  to  ten  and  first  four  grades  had  smaller 
time,  as  has  the  predominatin?  aspect  enrollments  than  they  had  had  in  the 
of  change.  But  in  the  attempt  to  previous  biennium, 
make  elementary  education  available  This  creates  a  new  set  of  problems, 
to  more  nearly  all  the  children  of  ele-  We  have  been  used  to  having  more 
mentary  school  age,  and  to  make  it  children  in  school  every  year,  and 
nmre  nearly  adequate  to  the  currently  hence  more  teachers,  more  and  biirgcr 
accepted  purposes  of  education,  there  buildings,  larger  budgets,  bigger  ]day- 
has  been  a  continuous  transition.  grounds,  more  principals,  and  super- 
In  a  way  the  term  “transition"  im-  visors,  larger  departments  of  elemcn- 
plies  a  fairly  definite,  accepted  objec-  ^arv  ('ducation  in  schools  of  education, 
tive.  That  is  probably  not  true  in  now.  with  a  decreas- 

the  case  of  elementary  schools,  for  incr  birth  rate,  reduction  in  the  num- 
though  we  know  “in  general"  what  of  immigrant  families,  and  in- 

we  expect  of  them,  the  details  and  creased  costs  of  bringing  up  children, 
specifics  of  organization,  of  curricula,  probable  that  elementary  school 

of  .school  program,  of  teacher  prepara-  enrollments  will  continue  to  decrease 
tion  are  far  from  settled.  These  con-  for  some  years,  and  will  probably 
stitute  transitional  problems,  some  of  then  become  relatively  fixed.  This 
which  may  be  defined,  if  not  settled,  raises  the  que.stion  of  whether  the  ele- 

mentarv  school  can  and  should  extend 
Whal  is  the  Elemenlanj  School?  offering,  at  both  onds  —  to  children 

There  is  first  of  all  the  question  of  below  first  grades  and  to  children 
who  constitutes  the  clientele  of  ele-  above  usual  elementary  school  age. 
mentary  schools.  Since  1800  elemen-  The  more  or  less  definite  conviction 
tary  school  pupils  have  been  increas-  that  these  top  grades  of  elementary 
ing  at  a  practically  constant  rate  of  schools  were  not  justifving  their  exis- 
13  or  14  per  cent  each  decade.  On  a  tence  in  real  value  to  boys  and  girls 
graph  the  lines  showing  enrollments  led  some  years  ago  to  the  creation  of 
over  the  last  50  years  would  point  con-  a  new  unit  in  the  schools,  the  junior 
sistently  upward,  with  a  slight  flatten-  high  school.  Junior  highs  promised 
ing  out  this  last  decade.  All  this  time  to  give  the  changed  and  enriched  cur- 
elementary  schools  have  had  more  riculum  which  the  old  seventh  and 
children  in  school  each  two-year  period  eighth  grades  did  not  give,  and  they 
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grew  rapidly  in  cities  where  elemen- 
tarv  school  buildings  were  crowded 
and  some  relief  had  to  be  found.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  throughout 
the  country  as  a  whole  most  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  children  are  still  in 
elementary  school  units.  Though 
junior  highs  have  shown  the  way  to 
much-needed  changes,  many  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  cours('s  were  not 
changed  materially  by  moving  them 
across  the  street  into  new  junior  high 
buildings. 

A  further  ])roblem  is  experienced  in 
transferring  children  of  twelve  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  out  of  their  own 
local  elementary  school  neighborhood 
to  a  school  farther  away,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  top  floors  of  many 
elementary  buildings  are  l>eginuing  to 
show  empty  rooms,  ^fany  adminis¬ 
trative  problems  arise  in  utilizing 
present  elementary  school  building 
space,  and  in  actually  making  the 
changes  in  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
curricula  for  all  schools  —  urban  and 
rural  —  which  gave  impetus  to  the 
demand  for  the  new  school  unit. 
Since  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  the  finishing  school  for  many 
children,  since  we  have  at  least  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  curriculum 
changes  necessary  for  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  groups,  and  if  we  believe 
in  making  school  experience  a  con¬ 
tinuous  experience  instead  of  cutting 
it  up  into  units  which  offer  more  fre¬ 
quent  exits,  we  will  find  a  large 
amount  of  housecleaning  to  be  done  in 
the  upper  grades  now  remaining  in 
elementary  school. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  age-scale 
kindergartens  have  become  an  accepted 
though  far  from  universally  available 


part  of  the  elementary  school.  Otto^ 
in  his  study  of  administrative  prac¬ 
tices  in  elementary  schools  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  between  2,500 
and  25,000  found  that  in  approxi¬ 
mately  400  school  districts  from  which 
he  .secured  data,  43  per  cent  of  the  8- 
year  and  59  per  cent  of  the  6-year 
elementary  schools  maintain  kinder¬ 
gartens — not  enough  kindergartens  to 
take  care  of  all  eligible  pupils,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  represent  at  least  some 
conviction  as  to  their  desirability. 
With  the  emergency  nursery  schools 
flourishing  under  the  Federal  Emer- 
nency  Relief  Administration,  taking 
care  this  year  of  some  55,000  children, 
the  extension  do\vnward  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  to  provide  for  at  least 
some  groups  of  children  below  kinder¬ 
garten  ag(‘  appears  inevitable,  ^lean- 
while  the  definition  of  what  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  is  in  terms  of  age 
or  grade  groups  remains  “generally 
cloudy  and  unsettled.” 

How  Can  Elementary  Schools  Attain 
Their  High  Purposes? 

But  important  as  are  these  physical 
aspects  of  the  elementary  school,  what 
goes  on  in  the  school  is  of  paramount 
importance.  Its  educational  program 
is  the  all-important  thing.  We  have 
gone  through  at  least  three  periods  of 
philosophy  concerning  the  learning 
[troeess.  One  of  these  periods  we  may 
call  the  memory  period  when  learning 
was  supposed  to  consist  of  packing  the 
memory  with  as  many  facts,  more  or 
less  useful,  as  possible.  Assignments 
and  class  periods  were  easily  managed 
in  that  period  since  the  assignment 
was  made  in  terms  of  how  much  pupils 
were  to  master  and  the  class  period 


1  Otto,  Henry  I,  Current  Practices  In  the  Organisation  of  Elementary  Schools.  Northwestern 
University  Contributions  to  Education,  School  of  Education  Series  No.  6,  p.  18. 
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consisted  of  seeing  whether  it  had 
been  mastered.  The  second  period 
might  be  characterized  as  the  “dis¬ 
cuss”  period,  when  pupils  were  ex¬ 
pected  not  to  memorize  facts  alone  but 
to  talk  about  them.  Probably  there 
are  many  remnants  left  of  this  “talk- 
about”  period.  Xow  we  are  in  the 
much  discussed  leaming-through-do- 
ing  period.  Though  few  disagree  with 
the  principle,  the  problems  are  many 
in  putting  the  principle  into  practice 
throughout  elementary  schools  of  all 
types  and  sizes. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  elementary  school  curriculum- 
makers  is  the  relation  between  “sub¬ 
jects,”  “fields,”  and  “activities.”  The 
arguments  for  organizing  the  school’s 
curriculum  on  each  of  the  three  bases 
are  well  knowm.  They  represent  the 
confusion  existing  pretty  generally 
throughout  elementary  schools  and 
curriculum  departments  at  the  present 
time.  Our  curriculum  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  in  the  actual  number  of 
subjects  included,  often  as  the  result 
of  the  enthusiasms  of  various  groups 
and  various  periods  of  time.  Since 
the  old  days  of  a  program  made  up 
mostly  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  an  analysis  of  intermediate 
grade  programs  of  today  shows  24 
different  subjects,  divisions  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  combinations.  Intermedi¬ 
ate  and  upper  grades  continue  their 
emphasis  on  geography  and  history 
and  add  elementary  science,  citizen¬ 
ship,  safety  education,  character  edu¬ 
cation,  health  education — all  of  these 
bringing  additional  content  into  a 
curriculum  previously  made  up  rather 
largely  of  skill  subjects.  Primary 
grades  are  continuing  their  excellent 
emphasis  on  language,  reading,  and 


! 

number,  and  are  gradually  adding  so-  ' 
cial  and  natural  science  materials 
which  make  school  a  place  to  find  out 
about  interesting  and  important  things. 

The  inclusion  of  these  new  and 
valuable  fields  of  subject  matter  ordi¬ 
narily  leads  first  to  the  development 
of  separate  courses  for  each  one.  For 
instance,  a  city  is  apt  to  add  a  new 
course  in  science,  in  safety  education, 
in  character  education,  or  in  health.  : 
A  later  step  often  emphasizes  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  this  new  subject  with  other 
subjects  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
combine  and  eliminate.  Health  and 
physical  training  are  a  combined  re¬ 
sponsibility;  safety  education  is  em- 
j)hasized  through  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum;  science,  at  least  for  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  is  combined  with  geog¬ 
raphy,  citizenship  with  history,  and 
so  on. 

This  grouping  of  subjects  goes  fu^ 
ther  than  simply  combining  two  or  | 
more  separate  subjects  into  one  course  i 
with  consequent  division  of  time  on  t 
the  day’s  or  week’s  program  between  | 
the  two.  Sometimes  it  results  in  the 
elimination  in  the  two  separate  fields 
of  subject  matter  and  the  svnthesis  of 
certain  content  from  the  represented 
fields  into  quite  entirely  a  new  course 
as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  social 
science  courses.  In  other  cases  it  re¬ 
sults  in  the  elimination  of  a  separate 
subject  course  and  the  development  of 
plans  for  having  a  certain  tvpe  of  em¬ 
phasis  or  value  written  into  manv 
other  courses  which  have  related  pu^ 
poses.  Character  education  and  safety 
education  represent  this  type  of  | 
change. 

On  the  other  hand  some  curriculum- 
makers  in  elementary  schools  wish  to 
disregard  subject  lines  entirely  and  ; 
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attempt  to  select  major  interest  cen¬ 
ters,  problems,  or  activities  around 
which  to  center  all  necessary  subject 
matter.  In  a  recent  book  entitled, 
“The  Transitional  Public  School,”^ 
the  authors  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  what  they  term 
the  “aotivity-ists”  and  the  “subject- 
matter-ists”  by  supprestinf?  that  the 
work  of  the  term  follow  subjects  which 
are  “more  or  less  separate”  and  that 
“throughout  the  development  of  the 
various  units  of  work  come  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  concrete  modes  of  expres¬ 
sion,”  which  they  term  activities.  In 
order  to  provide  for  these  in  a  way 
which  the  traditional  subject  school 
did  not  do  they  recommend  such 
changes  in  the  daily  program  as  the 
following : 

(1)  Longer  intervals  which  are  made 
possible  through  opportunity  for  greater 
variety  in  work. 

(2)  The  program  divided  into  fewer 
divisions  than  that  of  the  traditional 
and  more  passive  school. 

(3)  Long  interv’als  of  related  activi¬ 
ties  rather  than  numerous  short  periods. 

(4)  The  program  more  flexible — the 
teacher  free  to  make  readjustments  as 
the  need  arises. 

(5)  Opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
to  realize  their  own  purposes  through 
provisions  for  enjoyment  of  the  arts, 
both  fine  and  industrial. 

(6)  Play  projects  an  integral  part  of 
the  program. 

Out  of  the  many  problems  which 
characterize  current  practice  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  these  two  are  typical 

2  Mend.  Cyrim  D.  and  Orth,  Fred  W. 

S  Ameriran  Historical  Association, 
mission  on  the  Social  Studies.  1934. 


of  the  wide  variations  —  one  on  the 
method  of  outlining  the  school’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  other  on  laying  out  the 
daily  routine.  Though  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  sign  posts  to  good  practice,  the 
main  column  of  the  army  has  by  no 
means  decided  unanimously  on  which 
direction  to  take. 

""Every  Man  for  Ilimself"*  or 
""All  Together^ 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  rapid  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  changes  of  the  last 
decade  should  influence  subject  matter 
and  method  in  elementary  schools. 
The  recent  summary  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Social  Studies®  defines 
one  such  influence  on  current  method 
within  the  elementary  school.  It  says 
that  “the  old  order  is  passing,  that 
the  new  order  is  emerging,  and  that 
knowledge  of  realities  and  capacity  to 
cooperate  are  indispensable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  even  the  perdurance  of 
American  society.”  This  means,  so 
the  report  continues,  that  “if  schools 
are  to  justify  their  maintenance,  they 
must  equip  the  rising  generation  to  co¬ 
operate  effectively.” 

We  may  or  may  not  agree  com¬ 
pletely  w’ith  the  economic  principles 
stated,  or  with  the  interpretation  of 
present  economic  needs,  but  as  citi¬ 
zens  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
increased  emphasis  in  local.  State,  and 
national  affairs  on  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  the  individual  to  cooperate 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  group. 


The  Transitional  Public  School.  Macmillan,  1934,  p.  53. 
Conclusions  and  Recommendations.  Report  of  the  Com- 
Charles  Scribners’  Sons.  pp.  35,  36., 
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The  age-old  term  “promotion” 
long  has  been  accepted  as  the 
symbol  of  a  forward  movement. 
It  connotes  a  growing  process.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  it  are  the  by-products  of 
stimulation  and  encouragement  which 
furnish  the  driving  force  for  further 
progress. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  pul)- 
lic  schools  of  our  country  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Since  the  time  \vhen  the  graded  sys¬ 
tem  was  established  in  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  pupils  have  Ix-en  pro¬ 
moted  or  non-promoted  largely  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  subject  matter 
studied  within  a  given  period  of  time. 
For  many  decades  this  practice  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  yearly  basis.  Pupils 
moved  from  one  grade  to  the  next  in 
terms  of  the  school  year.  In  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  cases  where  the  re¬ 
verse  order  occurred,  the  child  was 
held  back  for  an  entire  year  in  lo<*k- 
slep  fashion  and  forced  to  repeat  for 
another  year  the  work  of  a  given 
grade. 

Then  came  the  day  when  William 
T.  Harris  had  the  courage  to  change 
the  time-honored  practice  of  annual 
promotions  for  the  l>oys  and  girls  of 
St.  Louis.  The  innovations  which  he 
instituted  provided  a  plan  for  pupils 
to  progress  neither  on  the  annual  plan 
nor  the  semi-annual  plan  but  on  a  ten- 
week  basis.  The  St.  Louis  plan  of 
promotion  was  the  initial  step  toward 


l>een  followed  in  the  years  intervening 
by  such  plans  as  the  Winnetka,  Dal¬ 
ton,  and  others. 

Today  many  school  systems  are  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  wasteful  procedures  con¬ 
nected  with  an  annual  or  a  semi¬ 
annual  promotional  plan.  In  these 
school  systems  an  honest  endeavor  is 
l>eing  made  more  nearly  to  adapt  and 
adjust  the  educational  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  child. 

During  the  last  decade,  Rochester 
teachers  have  been  working  coopera¬ 
tively  to  bring  about  changes  which 
have  long  been  needed  in  furthering 
the  educational  opportunities  for  the 
learner.  During  the  major  portion  of 
this  time  the  center  of  attention  has 
Ix'en  the  reorganization  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  entire  school  system.  For 
the  elementary  schools  an  integrated 
curriculum  has  l)een  developed.  The 
core  of  this  curriculum  is  the  field  of 
social  relationships.  Centers  of  in¬ 
terest  have  lieen  established  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  which  the  content  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  is  organized. 

The  past  thre<’  years  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  period  for  trial  of  the 
new  curriculum  through  actual  teach¬ 
ing  procedure  in  the  classroom.  All 
facts  thus  derived  clearly  point  to  the 
next  step  in  our  progress.  Our  reor¬ 
ganized  curriculum  has  made  it  im- 
jierative  that  we  revise  and  improve 
our  former  promotional  practices. 


improving  former  procedures.  It  has  With  this  fact  liefore  us,  the  en- 
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tire  school  year  of  1932-1933  was  de¬ 
voted  to  an  intensive  study  of  the 
problem  of  promotion.  This  study 
was  carried  on  by  a  representative 
committee  made  up  of  elementary 
school,  junior  high  school,  and  senior 
high  school  membership.  Teachers  in 
each  educational  unit  contributed  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  study  throughout  the 
vear.  This  study  resulted  in  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
that  at  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  school 
year  1933-1934,  a  gradual  modifica¬ 
tion  he  made  of  our  former  promo¬ 
tional  procedures.  In  September  1933 
the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  unit  of  the  system  to 
formulate  a  plan  of  promotion  more 
consistent  with  our  present-day  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education. 

The  changes  being  instituted  have 
been  constructed  around  the  following 
basic  principles: 

T.earning  is  a  continuous  process, 
therefore  the  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  learning  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  so  far  as  mass  instruction 
makes  it  possible. 

Xeither  the  semi-annual  nor  the 
annual  plan  of  promotion  provides 
opportunities  for  continuous  growth 
to  the  degree  desired. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufiicient 
flexibility  in  the  semi-annual  and  the 
annual  plan  of  promotion,  unfortu¬ 
nate  influences,  developed  through 
non-promotion  and  double  promotion, 
have  often  l)een  the  cause  of  malad¬ 
justment  of  the  child  in  his  school 
experience  as  well  as  in  the  social 
order. 

The  reorganized  plan  of  promotion 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  school 
experience  of  the  child  to  develop  con¬ 


tinuously  through  four  promotional 
units. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Unit  —  Four 
Years 

Elementary  Grade  Unit — Three  Years 
Junior  High  School  Unit  —  Three 
Years 

Senior  High  School  Unit  —  Three 
Years 

These  four  promotional  units  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  four  educational  units 
established  through  the  curriculum. 

Progress  through  the  four  promo¬ 
tional  units  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
l>e  on  the  basis  of  individual  ability. 
Any  child  w’ho  enters  the  kindergar¬ 
ten  at  five  years  of  age  and  makes 
normal  progress  through  his  school 
experience  shall  be  expected  to  com- 
j)lete  his  public  school  life  when  he 
is  approximately  eighteen  years  of 
age. 

Pupils  who  are  capable  of  achiev¬ 
ing  more  than  normal  progress  will  be 
accelerated  in  the  quality  and  amount 
of  work  accomplished  as  well  as  in 
the  time  of  accomplishment.  In  the 
elementary  school  experience  an  accel¬ 
eration  of  time  of  one  year  only  will 
l>e  made  possible.  All  who  can  attain 
the  standards  set  with  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  accomplishment  but  who 
need  a  longer  period  of  time,  will 
progress  less  rapidly  than  the  great 
majority  making  the  normal  rate  of 
progress.  The  maximum  time  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  slower  rate  of  progress 
will  l)e  two  additional  years  beyond 
the  normal  period  of  seven  years. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  the  pupil  going  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  complete  his  elementary 
school  experience  in  six  years  thereby 
beginning  the  junior  high  school  unit 
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between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve 
years.  This  progress,  however,  will  be 
made  without  any  gaps  which  often 
resulted  from  the  former  plan  of 
skipping  a  grade.  The  pupil  who 
requires  not  more  than  nine  years  to 
complete  the  elementary  school  unit 
will  enter  the  junior  high  school  unit 
at  the  approximate  age  of  fourteen 
years.  During  these  nine  years,  how¬ 
ever,  no  entire  grade  will  be  repeated 
for  a  half  year  or  a  year.  A  slower 
rate  of  progress,  rather  than  repeti¬ 
tion,  is  the  main  factor  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  growth  of  this  child.  The  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  the  re¬ 
vised  plan  and  the  former  plan  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  elementary  school  unit 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  individual 
progress  goes  on  at  a  continuous  rate 
no  longer  impeded  by  the  artificial 
boundaries  of  twenty-week  or  forty- 
week  periods. 

The  establishment  of  two  promo¬ 
tional  units  during  the  child’s  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  elementary  school  insti¬ 
tutes  a  marked  change  in  procedure 
over  the  former  plan  of  thirteen 
slated  times  for  promotion  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade. 
These  definite  dates  merely  marked 
the  limit,  or  the  middle  point  in  the 
school  year.  They  reflected  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  promotion  largely  in  terms  of 
fixed  periods  of  time. 

With  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from 
many  different  periods  for  promotion 
to  merely  two,  the  grades  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  at  once  lose  their  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  long-term  period  for 
growth,  therefore,  must  be  evaluated 
by  other  means  of  determining  prog¬ 
ress. 

At  this  point  the  burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility  for  guiding  and  directing  child 


growth  must  rest  upon  the  curriculum 
itself.  There  organized  curriculum  for 
our  elementary  schools  was  formulated 
primarily  to  meet  this  challenge.  With 
the  core  of  the  curriculum  built 
around  the  social  relationships  it  has 
been  possible  to  set  up  specific  cen¬ 
ters  of  interest  for  each  promotional 
unit.  In  certain  fields  of  learning  the 
content  values  of  these  centers  of  in¬ 
terest  are  organized  into  required  and 
optional  units  of  subject  matter. 
Standards  of  attainment  dealing  with 
habits,  attitudes,  and  skills  as  well  as 
knowledge  values  also  have  l>een  de¬ 
veloped.  They  point  the  way  to  de¬ 
sirable  outcomes  to  l)e  expected.  Thus 
they  estimate  child  growth  in  terras 
of  a  broadened  experience  gained 
through  school  activities  relating  to 
each  center  of  interest.  The  centers 
of  interest  and  the  standards  of  at¬ 
tainment  rather  than  a  first,  a  second, 
or  a  fourth  grade  become  the  means 
of  determining  pupil  progress. 

All  elementary  schools  now  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  relation  to  the  changed 
procedure.  Within  each  school  pupils 
are  grouped  according  to  their  place 
in  the  curriculum  and  their  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  standards  to  be  attained. 
The  child’s  chronological  age  and  his 
capability  are  prominent  factors  in 
estimating  his  degree  of  achievement. 
They  are  co-partners  with  his  under¬ 
standing  and  his  insight  into  his  grow¬ 
ing  power  to  do  with  satisfaction  the 
requirements  of  each  center  of  inter¬ 
est.  Teachers  and  pupils  alike  gradu¬ 
ally  are  beginning  to  think  and  work 
together  in  relation  to  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  child  accomplishment.  Thus 
the  individual  stimulated  by  the  ao- 
complishment  of  the  group,  learns  to 
judge  his  own  progress  by  increasing 
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hi8  understanding  of  the  specific  lines 
along  which  he  needs  to  improve.  A 
center  of  interest  not  completed  by  a 
group  at  the  close  of  a  school  year  in 
June  will  be  continued  by  the  group 
at  the  l)eginning  of  the  next  school 
vear.  In  the  same  way,  a  group  that 
makes  satisfactory  progress  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  attainments  established 
for  any  center  of  interest  may  on 
proof  of  such  attainment  begin  the 
next  center  of  interest  before  the  close 
of  a  school  year.  The  two  controlling 
principles  here  are  the  maximum  pe¬ 
riod  of  acceleration  of  only  one  year 
and  the  maximum  period  of  retarda¬ 
tion  of  two  years  in  the  entire  elemen¬ 
tary  school  experience. 

We  now  are  embarked  upon  a  course 
of  action  which  in  a  period  of  a  few 
years  will  change  entirely  the  educa¬ 
tional  pattern  for  our  elementary 
school  program.  In  connection  with 
the  gradual  development  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  we  are  working  intensively  on 
a  series  of  curriculum  tests.  These 
tests  are  built  around  each  center  of 
interest.  They  test  the  child’s  power 
in  terms  of  specific  abilities  rather 


than  in  terms  of  the  mere  mastery  of 
facts.  The  wise  use  of  these  tests  by 
principals  and  teachers  is  becoming  a 
vital  factor  in  determining  progress 
from  one  center  of  interest  to  the 
next.  Standardized  tests  will  be  used 
at  intervals  when  pupils  complete 
either  the  first  or  the  second  promo¬ 
tional  unit  or  both. 

The  contributions  being  made  in 
this  field  of  educational  endeavor  by 
many  school  systems  of  the  coimtry 
must  be  guided  by  the  best  in  modem 
theory  and  practice.  Progress  in 
bringing  about  desirable  changes 
should  be  made  gradually  in  order  to 
provide  proof  of  the  strength  of  new 
procedures.  I  know  of  no  greater 
challenge  to  the  co-workers  in  any 
school  system  than  the  one  offered  by 
the  limitations  of  existing  plans  of 
promotion.  This  challenge  presents 
unusual  opportunity  for  the  further- 
once  of  professional  growth  and  the 
establishment  of  unity  of  thought  and 
purpose  in  the  work  that  lies  ahead. 
The  old  order  is  passing.  The  new 
must  be  built  on  ground  made  secure 
by  sucxjessful  plans  of  the  present. 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL 

Roma  Gaxs 

TEACHERS  COLA.EOE.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  YORK 

IN  the  present  transitional  period  in  There  are  two  other  responsibilities, 
education  the  educator  needs  to  however,  which  the  educator  must 
recognize  that  schools  must  con-  meet.  One  is  to  use  his  leadership  in 
corn  themselves  with  conflicting  goals,  helping  those  both  in  and  out  of  the 
A  large  number  of  parents,  teachers  profession  to  reevaluate  their  ideas  of 
and  administrators  still  have  respect  education.  Much  more  effort  must  be 
for  a  concept  of  education  which  directed  toward  this  part  of  the  work, 
stresses  the  learning  of  skills  that  the  Too  often  “what  the  public  wants”  is 
race  has  found  useful,  organized  sys-  given  as  a  sole  reason  for  defending 
terns  of  subject  matter,  and  the  devel-  educational  programs,  but  this  state- 
opment  of  character  through  the  thor-  ment  is  rarely  supported  by  studies 
oughness  of  this  study.^  Another  showing  how  “what  the  public  wants” 
large  number  of  parents,  teachers  and  was  discovered;  neither  are  adequate 
administrators  are  concerned  with  a  evidences  cited  about  ways  and  means 
concept  of  education  that  stresses  used  to  change  the  public’s  demand, 
learning  through  meeting  challenging  The  second  responsibility  is  espe- 
situations  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  cially  pertinent  to  the  evaluation  of 
an  increasing  sensitivity  on  the  part  the  work  of  the  new  school.  If  it  is 
of  the  learner  to  more  challenges  and  recognized  that  the  goals  of  this  period 
a  growing  power  to  meet  them ;  fur-  are  in  conflict,  then  the  error  of  much 
thermore,  that  in  the  meeting  of  these  existing  practice  is  apparent.  To 
challenges  life  becomes  better  for  the  prove  that  a  changed  educational  pro- 
individual  and  his  group  because  the  gram  is  desirable  by  showing  how  it 
inter-relationship  between  the  learner  helps  the  learner  to  arrive  at  ends 
and  his  environment  creates  the  chal-  which  are  set  up  by  a  different  ides 
lenges.2  Both  of  these  points  of  view  of  education  implies  that  it  is  solely 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  method  with  which  this  changed  theory 
the  schools  during  the  transition.  is  concerned.  This,  unfortunately,  is 

To  the  degree  that  those  responsible  what  tends  to  be  the  current  practice 
for  the  education  of  children  are  com-  of  evaluating.  True,  aspects  of  growth 
mitted  to  the  first  position,  to  that  de-  which  the  new  program  emphasizes 
gree  must  the  school  show  evidences  are  referred  to,  and  attempts  made  to 
of  satisfactory  accomplishment  in  estimate  or  evaluate  their  extent,  but 
terms  of  the  learning  of  these  skills  in  the  main,  the  techniques,  content, 
and  subject  matter.  There  is  ample  and  the  language  of  evaluating  belong 
evidence  that  this  has  been  done  and  to  an  educational  theory  that  asks  of 
is  being  done.’ *  its  adherents:  What  is  the  grade 

1  Bagiev,  W',  C.  "Education  and  the  Emergent  Man.”  Thomaa  Nelaon.  1934.  p.  81. 

2  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.  "A  Reconstructed  Theory  of  the  Educative  Process.”  Bureau  of  Publi¬ 
cations,  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University.  Edition  of  1935. 

3  Collinga,  Ellsworth.  "An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curriculum.”  Macmillan.  1923. 

4  Wrlghtstone.  J.  W.  “Old  vs.  New  In  Teaching.”  New  York  Times,  March  24,  1935. 
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placement  of  the  learner  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  spelling  ?  What  facte  does 
he  know  about  earlv  Egyptian  life, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  geography 
of  Asia  Not  that  the  school  should 
be  unconcerned  with  the  answers  to 
such  questions,  but  in  stating  them  it 
should  indicate  clearly  that  they  be¬ 
long  to  one  part  of  the  educational 
program, — that  part  which  emphasizes 
the  acquisition  of  skills  in  segments 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  a  grade 
per  year,  and  the  learning  of  facts 
about  the  civilization  of  early  Egypt, 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  Asia. 

At  the  time  that  the  outcomes  in 
answer  to  such  questions  are  given, 
the  outcomes  of  the  second  part  of  the 
curricula  should  be  stated,  but  not  as 
eoncomitants  of  the  foregoing.  To  in¬ 
dicate  that  in  the  study  of  Asia  the 
children  learned  to  plan  an  effective 
way  of  studying,  to  cooperate  success¬ 
fully  in  carrying  out  this  plan  and  to 
appraise  their  results  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  that  in  so  doing  they  were 
growing  socially,  thinking  critically, 
and  becoming  increasingly  sensitive  to 
other  facte  concerning  Asia  may  be 
absolutely  true,  granting  variations 
with  reference  to  the  individuals. 
But  these  outcomes  are  in  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  exponents  of  the 
theory  of  learning  based  upon  the 
acquisition  of  important  skills  and 
knowledges.  Although  they  may  not 
place  their  emphasis  upon  these  out¬ 
comes,  they  do  not  advocate  a  method 
which  denies  them.  As  the  curricu¬ 
lum  changes  to  place  more  emphasis 
upon  the  child’s  planning,  evaluating, 
creating,  cooperating  and  thinking 
critically,  the  dynamic  quality  of  edu¬ 


cation  is  increasing  and  the  better  will 
be  the  children’s  learning.  But  to  a 
great  extent  this  may  take  place  by 
revising  the  methods  of  teaching'  the 
accepted  content  of  the  established 
curriculum. 

This  idea  of  education  falls  short 
of  meeting  the  criterion  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  theory  that  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  and  his  environ¬ 
ment.  What  is  learned  depends  not 
only  on  the  way  in  which  the  child 
learns,  but  also  upon  the  school,  home, 
community,  and  wider  environment  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  Where  this 
theory  is  accepted  and  acted  upon  the 
child’s  curriculum  will  reveal  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  nature  of  that  environ¬ 
ment.  The  aspect  of  time  will  be  im¬ 
portant — environment  is  dated.  What 
was  an  important  local  problem  in 
February  of  last  year  may  no  longer 
be  of  much  concern ;  and  while  it  may 
have  been  a  challenging  problem  to 
one  community,  to  many  others  there 
were  not  even  evidences  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  difficult  phase  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  school’s  work  rests  in  this  part 
of  the  curriculum  that  considers  its 
chief  responsibility  the  guidance  of 
this  interacting  process  in  order  that 
life  for  individuals  and  groups  is 
improved. 

Does  the  foregoing  analysis  propose 
a  dualism  in  the  educational  program, 
one  part  addressed  to  the  task  of  sat¬ 
isfying  previously  established  ends, 
and  the  other  especially  concerned 
with  guiding  children  to  meet  with 
increasing  power  the  challenges  in¬ 
herent  in  their  current  life  ?  It  does, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  schools 
are  in  a  transitional  period  in  which 


5  Xational  Society  for  the  Study  of  Eklucation.  Thirty-third  Tearbook.  Part  II.  “The 
AcU^lty  Program.”  1934.  p.  149. 
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aims  are  in  conflict.  Furthermore, 
the  historical  pattern  of  clianp:in^  the 
curriculum  has  been  to  add  to  it  new 
duties,  new  areas  of  subject  matter, 
and  higher  standards  for  mastery  of 
the  skills.®  Teachers  and  children 
are  justly  complaining,  “There  is  too 
much  to  be  done  in  the  time  we  have.” 
A  part  of  our  evaluation  program 
must  l>e  concerned  with  reducing  the 
pressure  placed  upon  children,  and  in 
this  direction  that  least  essential  to 
the  accepted  trend  must  l»e  deleted. 
The  more  clearly  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  see  which  part  of  the 
curriculum  satisfies  one  set  of  ends 
and  which  the  other,  the  more  clearly 
will  parents  and  others  concerned 
with  education  be  led  to  see  existing 
conflicts,  differences  in  the  nature  of 
learning  and  intelligent  ways  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  changes.  A  community 
which  has  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  growing  respect  on  the  part  of 
children  for  gardens,  parks,  and  other 
public  places  following  children’s  in¬ 
terests  in  and  responsibility  for  recom¬ 
mending  improvements  and  helping  to 
carry  them  out  will  be  better  able  to 
evaluate  the  two  phases  of  a  dual  cur¬ 
riculum  and  will  see  reasons  for  de¬ 
ciding  what  should  be  included  and 
what  should  be  eliminated. 

!^^ore  might  well  be  said  here  of 
how  to  determine  the  success  of  that 
part  of  the  curriculum  which  lends  it¬ 
self  to  the  testing  tools  and  techniques 
of  standardized  measurement.^  Schol¬ 
arship  in  the  use  of  testing  instru¬ 
ments  is  essential.  A  keener  appre¬ 


ciation  of  what  these  tests  measure 
and  what  related  areas  or  functions 
they  do  not  measure  is  needed.  With¬ 
out  this  scholarship,  results  cannot  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  any  phase  of 
the  curriculum.® 

For  that  other  phase  of  the  dual 
curriculum,  techniques  for  evaluating 
are  not  clearly  established,  neither  are 
ends  specifically  stated.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  upon  which  this  part  of  the  cu^ 
riculum  is  based  recognizes  that  what 
a  child  learns  depends  upon  hts  inter¬ 
acting  with  his  environment.  The 
content  or  subject  matter  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  is  unique  with  him.  It  does 
not  lend  itself  to  te.sts  constructed  for 
large  numbers  of  children  in  widely 
varying  times  and  places.  Xor  is  this 
subject  matter  the  important  part  of 
the  learning.  What  his  disposition  to 
act  in  the  next  situation  and  the  next 
and  the  next  is  hecominrj,  that  is 
the  important  question.  Granted  that 
group  interests  are  safeguarded  and 
promoted  wo  can  say  in  general,  that 
eliaraeteristic  ways  of  Ix'having  for  a 
child  who  will  l)e  happiest  in  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  are  accepted 
aims  guiding  the  teacher.’*  These, 
however,  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
testing  techniijnes,  they  must  be  ob¬ 
served  in  action  in  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions  over  long  periods  of  time. 

The  evaluation  of  the  school’s  work 
in  this  period  of  transition  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
school  must  be  concerned  with  the 
gro^\dh  and  resultant  conduct  of  three 
groups,  all  interacting,  all  affecting 


6  McGauKhy,  J.  R.  "The  Extension  of  the  Frontier  In  Klementary  Education  Since  1900." 
Teachers  College  Record,  April,  1933.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

7  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Thirty-third  Yearbook,  Part  II.  "The 
Activity  Program.”  1934.  pp.  164-166. 

8  Sangren,  P.  V.  "The  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  the  Use  of  Standardized  Tests." 
State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

9  Childs,  J.  "Needed  Frontier  Research  in  Philosophy  of  Education.”  Mimeographed  pam¬ 
phlet.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  December,  1934. 
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the  success  of  the  program.  To  evalu¬ 
ate  progress  in  terms  of  the  growth 
onlv  of  the  children  may  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  A  democratic  planning  of  the 
entire  educational  program  is  implicit 
in  this  theory.  One  needs  to  know  to 
what  extent  administrators,  super¬ 
visors,  parents  and  teachers  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  ways  of  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing,  and  to  what  extent  these  changes 
are  affecting  the  way  of  working  with 
children. 

The  techniques  of  this  evaluation 
process  will  be  those  techniques  found 
necessary  in  gathering  the  evidence 
which  determines  answers  to  basic 
questions.  Each  fact  supporting  an 
answer  will  be  considered  important 
merely  as  a  point  of  reference  from 
which  to  view  the  next  fact,  and  the 
next.  The  observation  that  a  child 
has  helped  to  plan  his  work  is  the 
point  of  reference  from  which  the 
teacher  observes  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  continues  to  help  plan  and 
if  so,  to  note  the  extent  and  quality 
of  his  progress  in  planning;  that  the 
superintendent,  teachers  and  members 
of  the  board  of  education  have  met  to¬ 
gether  to  discuss  policies  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  promotion  plans  is  the  point 
of  reference  from  which  one  observes 
if,  as  common  needs  arise,  they  meet 
again  and  again,  and  in  these  meet¬ 
ings  acquire  better  ways  of  arriving 
at  desirable  policies. 

Some  of  the  significant  questions 
demanding  answers  are  these: 

1.  Are  groups  that  face  common 
problems  meeting  together  to  discuss 
them  and  arrive  at  ways  of  meeting 
them?  (These  groups  may  be  teach¬ 
ers,  children  and  parents ;  teachers, 
children  and  administrators;  teachers, 


administrators  and  members  of  the 
board  of  education,  etc.) 

2.  As  a  result  of  such  group  meet¬ 
ings  are  teachers,  administrators, 
members  of  the  board  of  education 
and  parents  progressing  toward  the 
articulation  of  a  theorj'  of  education? 

3.  Are  groups  studying  the  com¬ 
munity  to  discover  other  educative 
forces,  both  desirable  and  undesirable 
w’hich  the  school  should  utilize? 

4.  Is  the  organization  of  the  school 
changing  to  meet  the  needs  emerging 
from  the  classroom?  (Flexibility  in 
grade  placement,  daily  schedule,  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  etc.) 

,5.  What  evidences  are  there  that 
prove  that  more  and  more  recognition 
is  given  to  the  problems  of  children 
which  are  due  to  the  environment  in 
school,  home,  neighborhood  and  com¬ 
munity  ? 

fi.  What  evidences  are  there  that 
children  are  actively  engaged  in  im¬ 
proving  their  environment? 

7.  Are  children  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  of  work  significant  to 
them  which  they  should  do? 

8.  Are  they  growing  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  plan,  execute  and  evaluate  their 
efforts  in  doing  this  work? 

0.  Are  they  gaining  added  power 
in  those  techniques  and  knowledges 
found  necessarx'  in  doing  their  work? 

10.  Is  each  individual  growing  in 
the  expression  of  his  sincerity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  work  ? 

11.  Are  groups  growing  in  the 
abilities  necessary  to  undertake  work 
demanding  cooperation? 

12.  Are  there  evidences  that  the 
school  is  making  progress  in  realizing 
the  goals  implicit  in  these  questions? 
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As  answers  to  these  questions  are 
sought,  other  questions  will  arise,  and 
so  in  this  evaluating  technique  lies  a 
significant  source  of  growth. 

How  these  answers  are  recorded 
might  be  the  topic  of  a  lengthy  discus¬ 
sion.  This  one  point  seems  essential 
to  include:  To  the  degree  that  a 
democratic  planning-working-evaluat¬ 
ing  system  of  education  maintains,  to 


that  degree  will  much  of  the  present- 
day  recording  be  obviated. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  progress  in  reducing 
the  necessary  dualism  in  educational 
practice  due  to  conflicting  aims  can 
be  made  only  as  progress  is  made 
toward  a  more  enlightened,  democratic 
planning  of  the  total  educational 
program. 


EXTENDING  EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  EXCURSIONS 

£loa  M.  Shearer 

SUPERVISOR,  GRADES  FXDUR,  FIVE,  SIX 
LONG  BEACH.  CALIFORNIA 


Among  our  many  splendid 
fourth-grade  teachers,  one.  Miss 
Marion  Rannow'  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  is  unique  in  her  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  conduct  excursions  of  max¬ 
imum  worth  to  her  pupils.  Through 
this  agency  she  sees  the  possibility  of 
stimulating  growth  along  many  desir¬ 
able  lines.  In  a  casual  conversation 
on  the  subject  she  said  in  effect  one 
day:  “We  can  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  our  excursions.  They  open  fields 
of  new  interests  and  thinking  to  the 
children;  they  awaken  dormant  curi¬ 
osity;  they  insure  meaning  for  sub¬ 
sequent  vicarious  experience;  they 
provide  real  situations  calling  for  the 
exercise  of  desirable  traits  such  as 
promptness,  courtesy,  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others,  self-control, 
and  self-responsibility;  and  not  least 
by  any  means,  they  present  the  actual 
situations  in  which  our  ‘safety  first’ 
instruction  becomes  meaningful.” 

With  the  thought  that  insight  into 
how  Miss  Rannow  has  handled  these 
excursions  may  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  others,  I  am  offering  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  account  of  the  w’ork  as 


carried  forward  with  one  group  of 
her  pupils. 

These  children  were  in  the  upper 
fourth  grade  during  the  spring  semes¬ 
ter  of  last  year.  Their  major  unit  of 
work  was  a  study  of  the  ocean  in  re¬ 
lation  to  man.  During  the  half  year, 
or  a  period  of  eighteen  weeks,  these 
boys  and  girls  enjoyed  a  total  of  more 
than  a  dozen  excursions.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say  which  of  these 
proved  of  greatest  w'orth.  Doubtless 
it  was  the  outcome  of  the  aggregate 
that  I  saw  revealed  in  the  interests, 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  this  group 
of  children  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  when  I  became  deeply  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  changes  of  the  most 
desirable  types  were  apparent  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  child. 

That  the  reader  may  comprehend, 
at  least  in  a  slight  measure,  the  expe¬ 
riences  afforded  through  these  excur¬ 
sions,  a  brief  comment  regarding  each 
of  the  twelve  adjudged  to  be  the  most 
enjoyed  follows: 

1.  Boat  Trip  around  the  Long 
Beach  Harbor —  An  able  guide,  Mr. 
Bland,  accompanied  the  class  on  this 
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trip  *nd  helped  to  answer  the  many 
questions  that  were  asked  about  the 
breakwater,  the  bell  buoys,  the  light¬ 
house,  the  oil  tankers,  the  docks,  and 
the  ships  from  various  countries  each 
of  which  Avas  displaying  flags  that 
proved  of  special  interest  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Industrial  plants  occupying 
points  of  prominence  along  the  shore 
likewise  provoked  many  questions. 

2.  The  Lighthouse  —  Curiosity 
about  the  interior  of  the  lighthouse 
prompted  an  excursion  to  make  a  more 
detailed  study  of  this  than  had  been 
possible  during  the  harbor  trip. 

3.  Corona  Del  Mar  —  This  beach 
affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  sea  life  which  was  the 
main  objective  of  this  trip. 

4.  Deep  Sea  Diver  —  A  deep  sea 
diver  in  complete  uniform  explained 
his  work  to  the  pupils.  The  impres¬ 
sion  gained  can  best  lx*  grasped  from 
the  remarks  made  subsequently  by  one 
of  the  boys.  The  lad,  after  repeating 
some  of  the  most  exciting  experiences 
with  octopuses  related  by  the  diver, 
added,  “I  always  thought  that  I  want¬ 
ed  to  be  a  deep  sea  diver,  but  now  I 
believe  I’ll  content  myself  with  just 
being  a  good  sw’immer.” 

5.  Skeleton  of  a  Whale  —  The 
skeleton  of  a  wdiale  washed  up  on  the 
local  l)each  many  years  ago  has  been 
reconstructed  and  is  on  exhibit  in  one 
of  the  buildings  at  Recreation  Park. 
The  trip  taken  to  see  this  skeleton 
gave  rise  to  an  intense  interest  in  the 
study  of  whales  and  led  very  naturally 
to  the  next  excursion. 

6.  Proctor  and  Gamble  Soap  Fac¬ 
tory  —  Since  whale  oil  is  one  of  the 
important  ingredients  of  the  soap 
made  in  this  factory,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  manufacture  of  soap 


took  on  a  new  interest  for  theee  pupils. 

7.  Japanese  Village  —  The  excur¬ 
sion  to  this  settl^ent  of  Japanese 
fishermen  gave  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  fishing  industry.  The  pupils 
had  an  opportunity  not  only  to  see  the 
fishing  boats  being  unloaded  but  ob¬ 
served  the  fishermen  mending  their 
nets  and  adjusting  the  necessary  floats 
and  weights.  While  here  they  visited 
the  Japanese  School  which  is  main¬ 
tained  for  the  children  of  the  village. 
On  this  same  trip,  the  class  was  taken 
through  the  fish  cannery  and  guided 
in  their  observation  of  the  various 
steps  involved  in  the  canning  of  fish. 

8.  The  U.  S.  S.  West  Virginia  — 
The  day  upon  which  the  pupils  visited 
one  of  the  large  battleships  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  marked  a  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  experience.  Though  the  sight 
of  the  ships  at  anchor  was  a  familiar 
one,  few  if  any  of  the  children  had 
previously  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
actually  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
life  on  board  one  of  the  ships. 

9.  The  Pacific  Queen  —  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Queen  is  an  old  sailing  boat  now 
used  exclusively  as  a  traveling  aqua¬ 
rium  bringing  to  the  many  harbors 
along  the  coast  countless  specimens  of 
sea  life  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Obviously  the  fourth-grade 
boys  and  girls  found  tremendous  plea¬ 
sure  in  a  visit  to  this  boat. 

10.  The  Wilmington  Docks — An¬ 
other  interesting  excursion  brought 
the  children  into  first-hand  contact 
with  the  activities  at  the  docks.  Es¬ 
pecially  did  the  incoming  cargoes 
stimulate  their  interest  and  curiosity. 

11.  The  Union  Pacific  Stream¬ 
line  Train  —  Though  this  trip  had  no 
bearing  on  the  unit  of  work,  “The 
Ocean  in  Relation  to  Man,”  the  op- 
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portunity  afforded  by  the  brief  stay 
of  this  new  train  at  one  of  the  local 
depots  fully  justified  this  temporary 
diversion  of  interest  from  the  main 
objective. 

12.  Catalina  Island  —  It  might 
seem  that  a  short  ocean  voyage  would 
be  a  common  experience  for  children 
living  in  a  seaport.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  excursion  proved  to  be  for 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  their 
initial  trip  on  a  steamer.  During  the 
two-hour  journey  to  the  island,  the 
pupils  were  conducted  in  groups  of 
ten  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
Ivkat  and  everything  that  proved  of 
interest  was  explained  by  competent 
guides.  The  opportunities  at  the 
island  for  further  new  experiences 
were  unlimited,  but  the  four-hour  in¬ 
terval  between  the  arrival  and  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  steamer  necessitated 
careful  choice  to  insure  maximum 
profit  from  every  precious  minute  of 
the  time.  The  bird  farm  with  its 
countless  rare  specimens,  the  sulv- 
marine  gardens  as  viewed  from  the 
famous  glass  lx)ttom  Iwat,  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seals  basking  on  the  rocks, 
the  points  of  interest  in  the  Spanish 
village,  and  the  exhibits  in  the  Indian 
museum  constituted  the  final  selection. 

Already,  in  the  mind  of  every  read¬ 
er  of  this  article,  there  may  be  many 
misgivings  about  the  financing  of 
such  a  series  of  trips,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  depression  when  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  from  the  pocket  of 
a  family  is  recognized  as  both  an  un¬ 
reasonable  and  a  futile  request. 

In  the  first  place,  the  costs  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  prohibitive 
were  reduced  materially  by  effecting 
a  contract  with  the  owner  of  a  private 
bus  licensed  only  for  the  transporta¬ 


tion  of  children.  lie  offered  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkably  reasonable  rates: 

Points  within  city  limits  —  10c 
round  trip. 

Points  in  Wilmington  or  Santa  Ana 
— 20c  round  trip. 

Points  in  Los  Angeles — 25c  round 
trip. 

Incidentally  it  should  Ihj  added  that 
several  children,  unable  in  any  way 
to  secure  money  for  their  fares  were 
generously  given  free  transportation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a 
common  understanding  among  par¬ 
ents,  teacher  and  pupils  that  no  child 
was  to  ask  his  parents  for  his  fare. 
The  money  in  each  instance  was  to 
be  earned  by  the  child.  The  various 
means  adopted  are  so  significant  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  list  a  few  of 
them. 

1.  Shining  shoes. 

2.  Answering  the  telephone  for  a  lady 
who  was  ill. 

3.  Cleaning  vegetables  in  a  market. 

4.  Selling  papers  and  magazines. 

5.  Saving  weekly  allowances  other¬ 
wise  used  for  moving  picture  shows, 
candy,  ice  cream,  and  the  like. 

6.  Washing  dishes  and  dusting  fur¬ 
niture. 

7.  Taking  care  of  younger  children. 

8.  Cutting  lawns  and  cleaning  back 
yards. 

Parents  have  l>een  practically  iman- 
imous  in  their  approval  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  as  an  asiK^ct  of  the  child’s  school 
life.  However,  it  is  unfortunate, 
though  not  at  all  suiq^rising,  that  they 
should  view  its  worth  largely  from 
the  standpoint  of  enriched  academic 
learning.  Comments  such  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gleaned  from  the  parents 
clearly  indicate  this  fact; 

“The  excursions  are  very  educational. 
I  have  always  found  that  the  things  one 
sees  with  his  eyes  are  the  things  he  re¬ 
members  the  longest.” 
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“The  preparatory  work  preliminary 
to  the  trip  and  the  summary  following 
the  trips  together  with  the  experience 
of  actually  seeing,  impressed  the  facts 
on  the  minds  of  the  children  until  they 
will  never  forget  them.” 

“We  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
wonderful  trips  Marilyn  took  and  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  nothing  to  equal  these 
trips  in  furthering  a  child’s  education.” 

“I  think  the  children  learn  more  from 
the  field  trips  than  from  the  books.” 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  to  offer 
for  the  work  accomplished  last  term. 
The  fact  that  Franklin  was  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  so  many  of  the  details  makes  us 
realize  that  he  received  much  valuable 
information.  Aside  from  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  trips  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  Franklin  earned  all 
the  money  required  for  them  without 
any  urging  from  us.  This,  we  feel,  was 
a  good  experience  for  him.” 

“Each  excursion  is  an  exciting  adven¬ 
ture  and  I’m  unable  to  say  the  amount 
of  pleasure  Cleo  derived  from  them  as 
well  as  the  good  plain  facta  she  noted.” 

Xaturally  the  teacher  recognized 
learnings  Ix'vond  those  that  so  deeply 
impressed  the  parents.  She  saw  the 
growth  in  the  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  traffic  regulations;  the 
habits  of  courtesy  gradually  but  cer¬ 
tainly  acquired  as  the  children  planned 
each  time  for  the  consideration  that 
might  he  shown  guests  who  accom¬ 
panied  them  as  well  as  those  who  so 
graciously  welcomed  them  to  the  dif¬ 


ferent  places  visited;  the  increasing 
responsibility  for  their  own  safety 
which  the  children  assumed ;  the  grow¬ 
ing  alertness  with  which  they  made 
observations  not  only  while  on  these 
trips  but  whenever  and  wherever  they 
contacted  new  interests;  the  habits  of 
punctuality  that  l)egan  to  form  as  the 
children  recognized  that  the  bus, 
scheduled  for  an  appointed  hour, 
never  waited  for  the  unfortunate 
latecomer;  the  growth  in  vocabulary 
and  power  of  expression  as  each  new 
experience  brought  its  accompaniment 
of  new  terms  and  new  ideas. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  the 
fruitfulness  of  this  series  of  excur¬ 
sions  would  lose  its  significance  if  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Long  Beach  envi¬ 
ronment  made  possible  experiences 
superior  in  worth  to  those  offered  else¬ 
where.  It  is  true  they  may  be  more 
varied  and  extensive  than  those  that 
are  available  in  many  communities, 
hut  their  vitality  in  the  lives  of  these 
children  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  grow  out  of  the  very  community 
of  which  they  are  a  part  and  which 
they  are  trying  to  understand.  Each 
child  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  nation  is  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  may  he  made  to  yield 
a  wealth  of  interest.  Let  us  open  the 
doors  of  community  life  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  wherever  they  may  be. 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE 

Frank  R.  Wasscno 

8UPERINTENDE:NT  of  schools,  NORWICH,  Nirw  YORK 


A  CURRICULUM  in  a  public 
school  system  may  well  be  lik¬ 
ened  to  a  house  which  a  man 
purchases  as  a  home  for  himself  and 
family.  As  the  economic  and  living 
conditions  of  the  owner’s  family 
change,  he  is  inclined  to  alter  the 
structure  of  the  house  to  m(*et  these 
changed  conditions,  but  is  also  quite 
apt  to  leave  the  foundation  as  it  was. 
New  ideas  of  beauty  and  utility  lead 
him  to  take  out  partitions,  change 
stairways  and  in  general  alter  the 
house  to  provide  better  for  the  living 
conditions  of  his  family.  So  it  is 
with  a  curriculum.  Certain  ideas 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time  re¬ 
main  as  its  foundation  but  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  curriculum  is  constantly 
being  altered  to  meet  the  new  demands 
of  a  new  age.  Partitions  are  torn 
down  between  subjects  and  every  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  provide  working 
and  living  conditions  which  are  more 
in  keeping  with  the  civilization  which 
children  must  contact. 

This  then  is  a  story  of  change  —  of 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  a  public 
school  system  from  the  traditional 
rigid  ideas  of  the  past  to  the  brighter, 
freer  ideas  of  the  present.  It  is  told 
not  to  bring  forth  any  applause  or  to 
cause  the  erection  of  any  memorials, 
but  to  encourage  superintendents  and 
principals  everywhere  w'ho  are  faced 
with  similar  problems  to  tackle  these 
problems  with  a  knowledge  that  they 
Lave  been  met  and  overcome. 

The  city  in  which  the  writer  has 
bt'en  Superintendent  for  the  past  six¬ 


teen  years  has  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  nine  thousand  in  its  school 
district.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  a 
dairy  county  and  the  center  of  the 
retail  trade  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  at 
least  forty  miles  from  any  larger  city 
and  consequently  is  comparatively  free 
from  the  influence  of  any  metropolis. 
There  is  a  self-suflSciency  within  this 
community  which  has  caused  the  most 
intense  type  of  loyalty.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  lawyers,  doctors,  den¬ 
tists  and  others  in  professional  life 
Lave  graduated  from  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  and  returned  to 
their  native  town  to  practice.  One 
would  naturally  believe  that  this  type 
of  a  locality  would  be  conservative  and 
that  its  ideas  for  the  education  of  the 
young  would  be  traditional,  handed 
down  through  the  generations.  The 
same  sort  of  loyalty  which  brought 
back  the  professional  men  to  practice 
in  their  home  city  has  also  led  teach¬ 
ers  to  return  to  the  city  and  seek 
places  on  the  teaching  force.  A  prac¬ 
tice  in  years  gone  by  of  giving  prefer¬ 
ence  to  local  candidates  has  resulted 
in  fifty-five  percent  of  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  being  local  products.  This, 
consequently,  together  with  the  tenure 
of  office  law  required  by  the  state 
which  gives  permanent  tenure  to  all 
city  school  teachers  after  they  have 
completed  a  probationary  period  of 
three  years,  has  led  to  individual  ten¬ 
ure  of  considerable  length  until  at  the 
present  time  the  median  experience  of 
the  elementary  teachers  is  nineteen 
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Tears,  and  the  median  experience  at 
the  time  the  progresaive  experiments 
started  was  twenty-four  years. 

These  obeUcles,  if  they  may  be 
called  so,  are  given  here  so  that  the 
reader  may  have  a  true  picture  of 
conditions  which  had  to  be  met  and 
overcome,  taking  into  consideration 
the  natural  conservatism  of  an  inland 
rural  community  where  there  had  been 
much  influence  from  local  teachers 
some  of  whom  had  taught  grandpar¬ 
ents,  parents  and  children. 

Now  in  the  development  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  in  a  city  of  this  type 
it  is  quite  natural  lhat  the  high  school 
should  be  the  apple  of  the  educational 
eye  and  more  attention  paid  to  its 
teaching  force,  equipment  and  product 
than  to  those  even  more  important 
years  in  the  elementary  schools  when 
the  foundation  of  education  and  intel¬ 
lectual  interest  is  being  laid,  but  a 
liberal  Board  of  Education  had  its 
attention  turned  to  the  question  of 
elementary  education  and  by  sending 
its  Superintendent  to  contact  schools 
of  the  more  liberal  type,  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  this  type  of  work 
was  gained  and  passed  on  to  the 
teachers.  It  could  be  seen  that  the 
type  of  elementary  education  which 
provided  nothing  but  drill  and  which 
placed  upon  the  teachers  the  burden 
of  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  spe¬ 
cific  examinations,  was  not  providing 
the  type  of  child  who  could  do  crea¬ 
tive  work,  take  responsibility  for  his 
own  job  and  do  some  independent 
thinking.  The  first  entering  wedge 
was  made  at  a  teachers’  meeting  when 
the  Superintendent  described  some¬ 
thing  of  the  activity  methods  in  pro¬ 
gressive  schools  and  offered  to  provide 
some  equipment  for  teachers  who  de¬ 


sired  to  work  out  units  during  the 
balance  of  the  school  year.  One 
teacher  told  the  Superintendent  that 
she  had  been  waiting  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  five  years  which  indicates 
that  frequently  the  teachers  are  more 
progressive  than  the  administrators 
and  are  simply  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go.  Practically  every  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  in  the  city  seized  the 
chance  and  attempted  during  that 
school  year  to  woric  out  units  in  an 
activity  program,  the  result  being  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  deemed  advis¬ 
able  to  hold  an  exhibit  in  the  high 
school  gymnasium  of  some  of  the  units 
worked  out  by  the  different  grades  with 
pupil  ushers  who  would  explain  to 
visitors  the  connection  between  the 
work  and  the  curriculum.  Over  three 
thousand  people  attended  this  exhibit 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  community 
was  great  enou^  for  the  Board  of 
Education  to  place  a  sum  in  the  next 
year’s  budget  to  be  used  for  equipping 
each  elementary  room  with  work 
benches,  tools,  easels,  lumber,  clay,  etc. 

A  very  serious  problem  then  arose 
to  confront  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education.  The  city  has 
six  schools,  one  housing  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  population  and  the 
other  five  being  elementary  schools. 
Four  of  these  buildings  were  six-room 
buildings  and  the  other  was  an  eight- 
room  building  which  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  house  kindergartens  through 
sixth  grades  in  all  schools.  Further¬ 
more,  semi-annual  promotions  made 
at  the  outset  two  groups  within  a 
room  before  the  teacher  had  any  fur¬ 
ther  idea  of  classifying  her  group. 
Therefore,  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
to  proceed  further  in  liberalizing  the 
elementary  schools,  semi-annual  pro- 
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motions  must  be  abolished  and  this 
was  done  with  all  the  agony  and  tra¬ 
vail  that  accompanies  such  a  step. 
The  next  step  was  to  provide  for  in¬ 
dividual  development  and  progress  by 
the  pupils  within  each  elementary 
room  and  after  visits  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  force  to  various 
tj'pes  of  schools  it  was  decided  to  place 
within  the  elementary  curriculum  a 
modified  form  of  the  Winnetka  and 
Bronxville  individual  or  self-instruc¬ 
tion  methods.  This  type  of  work  pro¬ 
vides  abundant  work  books  and  self- 
instruction  materials  and  practically 
alwlishes  grade  divisions,  promotions 
and  failures.  The  first  three  grades 
of  an  elementary  school  wdth  al)out 
equal  proportions  of  children  from 
American-lx>rn  and  foreign-born  par¬ 
ents  were  selected  to  try  out  the  ex- 
f*eriment.  The  teachers  were  .sent  to 
Bronxville  for  intensive  study,  goals 
and  objectives  were  formulated,  mate¬ 
rials  purchased  and  the  work  begun. 
At  the  l)eginning  of  the  year  these 
three  experimental  grades  were  care¬ 
fully  tested  as  were  the  first  three 
grades  of  every  other  elementary 
school.  Towards  the  end  of  the  school 
year  all  these  grades  were  again  tested 
and  comparisons  drawn.  The  scores 
given  below  are  from  a  comparison  of 
the  second  and  third  grades  in  the  five 
elementary  schools  of  the  city.  The 
school  denoted  as  E,  M.  was  the  ex¬ 
perimental  school  and  the  figures  rep¬ 
resent  the  percentage  of  progress  for 
the  school  year. 

Grade  2  A  B  C  D  E.M. 

Arithmetic  ISJ/,  316%  40  ley,  2811 

Reading  24  13  18  13  82 

Grade  3 

Rending  16  14  21  19  37 

Arithmetic  could  not  be  tested  in 
the  third  grade  because  of  the  differ¬ 


ences  in  requirements  for  the  year. 
Now,  it  is  quite  probable  that  pupils 
with  language  difficulties  such  as  com¬ 
posed  a  considerable  population  of  the 
h].  ;M.  school  w’ould  show  a  proportion¬ 
ately  greater  improvement  in  work  as 
they  mastered  the  language  than  the 
other  schools  where  this  difficulty  did 
not  exist.  However,  allowing  for  that 
there  was  still  a  heavy  difference  in 
favor  of  the  E.  ^[.  school.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  results  in  the  experimental 
school,  w’hich  in  many  instances  did 
not  have  the  cultural  background  and 
home  training  of  some  of  the  other 
schools,  so  far  surpassed  ivhat  had 
been  done  by  the  traditional  methods 
that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  Superintendent 
and  Principals  to  extend  this  type  of 
work  to  all  the  elementary  schools. 
Year  by  year  it  has  been  extended  un¬ 
til  this  year  has  seen  the  entire  ele¬ 
mentary  .school  system  transformed 
through  the  adoption  of  two  educa¬ 
tional  principles,  first,  that  children 
learn  best  by  doing  things,  secondly, 
that  each  child  has  a  right  to  progress 
in  any  subject  at  his  best  rate  of  speed. 

The  results  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  administration,  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  community.  While  the 
work  for  the  teachers  is  much  more 
difficult  than  ever  before,  they  have 
an  interest  in  their  work  Ix'cause  they 
are  developing  and  learning  along  with 
the  children.  As  for  the  interest  of 
the  children,  it  has  gone  beyond  any¬ 
thing  expected  or  hoped  for.  It  is 
possible  now  to  go  in  a  classroom 
without  having  every  eye  follow  one 
around  for  the  length  of  his  visit.  It 
is  possible  to  go  in  such  a  classroom 
and  see  happy  children  interested  not 
merely  in  the  acquisition  of  facts  but 
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in  the  acquisition  of  desirable  traits 
and  qualities.  The  outstanding  result 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  in¬ 
tellectual  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  The  teachers  themselves,  in 
spite  of  their  many  years  of  service 
in  the  old*  type  of  school,  would  not 
return  to  the  school  of  that  day. 
Some  of  the  teachers  who  have  done 
the  best  in  the  new  type  of  work, 
taught  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  be¬ 
fore  they  began  it.  The  bugaboos 
which  proclaim  the  necessity  for 
voung  teachers,  new  schools,  new  fur¬ 
niture  and  heavy  expenses  for  equip¬ 
ment  have  all  been  laid.  It  can  be 
done. 

The  doing  of  it  was  not  a  one-man 
job.  It  required  the  intense  interest 
and  loyalty  of  teachers  and  principals. 
To  them  goes  the  honor  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  They,  in  many  instances,  had 
to  scrap  the  experiences  and  work  of 
a  lifetime,  were  subjected  to  the  strain 
of  new  ideas  and  new  preparation  and 
to  a  constant  flow  of  visitors  in  their 
classrooms  looking  over  with  critical 
eves  their  efforts  to  make  classrooms 
places  where  experiences  in  living  w^ere 
in  progress,  and  where  boys  and  girls 


could  be  happy  in  learning.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
the  parents,  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  entire  community. 

One  of  the  most  significant  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  the  advancement  of 
the  program  was  made  by  a  mother. 
This  lady  had  previously  been  a  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  had  re¬ 
turned  to  this  city  to  live.  Having  a 
child  in  school  she  naturally  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  changes  and  undertook 
to  visit  the  classrooms  for  a  period  of 
several  months  examining  the  new 
work  and  comparing  it  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  received  by  herself  and  her  fam¬ 
ily.  The  results  of  her  observations 
she  wrote  up  in  a  aeries  of  articles  for 
the  local  paper.  These  articles  were 
later  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and 
distributed  to  every  home  in  the  city. 
In  her  words  she  says,  “In  the  last 
analysis,  the  factual  knowledge  which 
l^y  at  school  is  of  secondary 
importance,  if  he  acquires  good  habits 
of  work,  a  passion  for  weighing  evi¬ 
dence  and  an  insatiable  intellectual 
curiosity.  These  things  I  expect  him 
to  achieve  here,  in  these  our  schools  — 
a  mother  looks  at  the  schools  and  finds 
them  good.” 


NEW  AND  OLD  TYPE  SCHOOLS  COMPARED 

(EXTRACT  FROM  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  MARCH  24.  1935) 
Elementary  Puplla’  Scores  In  School  Subjects  and 
Character  Traits 


For  the  past  two  years  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  traditional  and  progres¬ 
sive  8ch(X)l8  has  been  conducted  by 
J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Institute  of  School  Ex¬ 
perimentation  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  TTniversity.  A  study  was 
made  of  ten  public  elementary  and 
eight  high  schools  in  three  communi¬ 
ties  in  Xew  York  state  and  one  in 
New  Jersey.  The  aim  of  the  survey 
was  to  measure  clearly  the  results  of 
the  two  different  types  of  schools  up¬ 
on  the  pupils  both  in  scholastic 
achievements  and  in  personality. 

“To  discover  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  results  of  the  old  and  the  new 
methods,  pupils  equal  in  age,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  social  and  economic  status 
from  the  “progressive”  and  the  older 
type  schools  were  subjected  to  the 
same  standard  tests.  They  were  mea¬ 
sured  not  only  in  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  but  in  personal  and  social  ad¬ 
justment,  in  honesty  and  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  various  civic  questions 
and  certain  scientific  facts.  In  read¬ 
ing,  language  and  arithmetic,  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  New  Stanford 
tests  were  used  to  measure  academic 
achievement.  In  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  history,  French,  Latin,  algebra, 
geometry  and  the  sciences  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  tests  were  used.  Personality  and 
attitudes  were  measured  by  newly  con¬ 
structed  tests  in  civic  beliefs  and  sci¬ 


ence  l)eliefs,  by  character  sketches,  a 
student  questionnaire  and  a  self-mark¬ 
ing  test. 

“The  schools  themselves  were  also 
examined  to  determine  the  relative 
amounts  of  opportunity  offered  pupils 
to  exercise  initiative,  responsibility, 
curiosity,  criticism  and  memory. 
These  were  gauged  by  repeated  daily 
samples  of  class  discussions  and  reci¬ 
tations  in  the  social  studies  and  natu¬ 
ral  sciences. 

“On  the  basis  of  such  tests  in  the 
first  three  primary  grades,  progressive 
schools  pupils,  who  had  been  expected 
to  show  up  badly  on  account,  of  their 
lack  of  textbook  drill,  were  distinctly 
superior  in  reading,  spelling,  language 
and  arithmetic.  They  scored  six 
points  higher  than  those  in  the  old- 
type  schools  in  reading,  four  in  spell¬ 
ing,  seven  in  language  and  three  in 
arithmetic.  In  the  upper  elementary 
grades  the  progressive  school  children 
still  maintained  their  lead. 

“In  honesty  they  showed  a  quite 
remarkable  superiority,  scoring  49.35 
as  against  a  rating  of  37.04  made  by 
the  children  in  the  old-type  schools. 
The  implication  was  that  the  lack  of 
a  keenly  competitive  system  in  the 
progressive  schools  had  lessened  the 
incentives  for  deceit.” 

“The  General  Education  Board  has 
made  a  grant  to  continue  the  investi¬ 
gation  for  two  more  years.” 
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INTEGRATED  LEARNING  UNITS  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
H.  R.  Vandeeslice 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLJC  SCHOOLS 
ALIQUIPPA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bill  was  eleven  years  old.  He 
should  have  entered  the  Ali- 
quippa  schools  in  the  fifth  grade. 
With  his  transfer  card  he  brought  a 
note  in  a  sealed  envelop  from  his 
former  school.  The  note  stated  that 
Bill  was  incorrigible,  that  his  reading 
ability  was  on  a  first-grade  level. 
There  was  no  intelligence  test  record 
but  a  long  list  of  failing  grades  con¬ 
veyed  the  impression  that  Bill’s  was 
a  most  difficult,  if  not  hopeless,  case. 
Xor  did  the  entering  tests  which  the 
school  gives  to  all  beginning  pupils 
yield  any  promise  that  Bill  had  either 
the  ability  or  the  interest  to  acquire 
even  the  rudiments  of  literacy. 

What  should  be  done  with  Bill? 
How  should  he  be  classified?  There 
were  no  special  classes  in  the  school. 
In  fact,  it  is  against  the  policy  of  this 
school  district  to  classify  young  chil¬ 
dren  in  special  classes. 

A  conference  of  principal  and  two 
teachers  was  held  to  decide  upon  Bill’s 
classification.  Both  teachers  advo¬ 
cated  placing  him  in  his  proper  age 
and  social  group,  the  fifth  grade.  One 
of  them  being  a  fifth-grade  teacher 
and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  that  pupils  grow  best  when 
they  hare  rich  experience  in  their 
school  work,  asked  that  Bill  be  placed 
in  her  room.  The  principal,  however, 
had  some  misgiving  about  such  flag¬ 
rant  disregard  of  previous  school  ex¬ 
perience  and  noting  that  Bill  was 


small  for  his  age  placed  him  in  the 
fourth  grade. 

Bill’s  grade  classification  was  made, 
therefore,  on  the  basis  of  feet  and 
inches,  pounds  and  ounces!  His  pre¬ 
vious  school  record  was  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded.  He  entered  a  cla8sro<»n 
where  all  of  the  work,  except  the 
arithmetic  drill,  was  made  to  emerge 
from  a  single  unit  of  work.  The  unit 
that  was  just  beginning  at  the  time  of 
Bill’s  advent  was  Water.  The  water 
unit  yields  many  opportunities  for 
types  of  pupil  activities  that  are  rich 
in  learning  values.  Construction  of  a 
sand  filter,  large  floor  or  wall  maps 
showing  the  oceans  and  principal  riv¬ 
ers,  water  wheels,  aquaria,  lighthouses, 
city  reservoir,  weather  map,  barome¬ 
ter  and  rain  gauge  are  some  of  the 
many  activities  that  children  under¬ 
take  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  unit. 

Allowing  children  to  do  construc¬ 
tion  work  in  the  classroom  not  only 
capitalizes  their  interest  and  opens 
the  way  for  wide,  varied  and  enriched 
subject  matter  but  also  furnishes 
something  for  each  member  of  the 
class,  from  the  brightest  to  the  dull¬ 
est,  to  do. 

Bill  was  interested  at  once  in  mak¬ 
ing  water-wheels.  He  had  been  in  the 
room  only  a  short  time  when  the 
teacher  discovered  he  had  unusual 
ability  with  his  hands.  He  made  bet¬ 
ter  water-wheels.  In  his  former  school 
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he  had  become  an  object  of  scorn. 
Soon  in  his  new  school  environment 
he  was  an  admired  and  respected 
member  of  the  group,  a  distinction  he 
had  earned  for  himself. 

lie  had  not  gone  far  in  water-wheel 
construction  until  he  discovered  that 
there  were  books  in  the  classroom  that 
could  give  him  suggestions.  There 
were  pictures  and  reading  matter. 
Ilis  new  social  status  and  personal 
achievement  along  with  some  encour¬ 
agement  from  the  teacher  made  him 
willing  to  tackle  the  reading  problem 
again.  Some  very  good  readers  in  the 
room  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  Bill 
had  helped  them  with  their  constnic- 
tion  work  that  they  would  like  to  help 
him  with  his  reading.  On  the  basis 
of  equality  or  exchange  he  was  not 
only  willing  but  glad  to  accept  help 
in  reading.  At  the  end  of  two  quar¬ 
ters,  twenty-four  weeks,  he  was  able 
to  read,  “What  Makes  the  Wheels  Go 
Round,”  a  book  easily  of  fourth-grade 
difficulty.  His  newly-acquired  atti¬ 
tude  toward  school  carried  over  into 
other  subjects.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  ready  to  attack  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  long  division,  but  he  did  not 
master  it  until  well  along  in  the  fifth 
grade. 

What  education  did  Bill  and  his 
classmates  derive  from  the  Water 
unit?  The  remainder  of  this  article 
will  attempt  to  detail  some  of  the 
values  accruing  to  children  from  work 
in  a  school  that  discards  subjects  and 
organizes  the  curriculum  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  promotes  pupil  growth  and 
frankly  casts  aside  as  unworthy  the 
acquisition  of  specific  subject  matter. 
Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
developing  this  type  of  program  in  the 
elementary  grades  for  the  past  nine 


years.  The  conclusions  stated  in  this 
article  are  the  result  of  this  experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  results 
of  integration  of  subject  matter  is 
that  pupils  grow  to  understand  their 
world  better  than  they  ordinarily  do 
in  a  traditionally  organized  school. 
Some  of  these  big  concepts  or  under¬ 
standings  emerging  from  the  Water 
unit  follow: 

1.  The  fundamental  importance  of 
water  in  sustaining  life,  both  plant 
and  animal,  including  human  life. 
Here  arises  the  first  school  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  relate  human  life  to  animal 
life.  The  water  unit  gives  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fundamental  impo^ 
tance  of  water  in  the  animal  body 
and  of  the  animal  body  in  water. 
]\ryriads  of  animals  live  in  water. 

2.  The  value  of  water  as  power. 
This  develops  readily  through  class 
discussion  from  the  water-wheel  proj¬ 
ects. 

3.  The  waterways  of  the  world, 
oceans,  lakes  and  rivers  become  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  children  through  this 
unit. 

4.  Water  phenomena,  waterfalls, 
geysers,  glaciers,  clouds,  rain,  snow 
and  springs  enter  the  child’s  experi¬ 
ence, 

5.  Water  as  health  hazard  through 
the  residence  in  it  of  bacteria  produc¬ 
ing  such  diseases  as  tvphoid,  malaria 
and  yellow  fever. 

Schools  that  organize  their  curricula 
around  large  units  of  work  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  better  pupil 
thinking  than  usually  results  where 
all  subjects  are  taught  separately.  In 
this  modern  type  of  school  there  ii 
every  opportunity  for  thinking  as  the 
following  story  illustrates. 

One  day  a  visitor  was  observing  a 
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class  working  on  an  Indian  unit.  The 
children  had  placed  a  bowl  of  apples 
as  a  part  of  their  representation  of 
an  Indian  village.  The  visitor  took 
exception  to  the  apples  saying  there 
were  no  apples  in  pre-colonial  Amer¬ 
ica.  Alice  told  him  she  felt  sure  she 
could  prove  that  there  were  apples  in 
Xew  England  at  the  time  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  but  the  visitor  said  this  was  not 
true.  Apparently  this  discussion  had 
ended  as  the  classroom  scene  shifted, 
but  onehalf  hour  later  Alice  appeared 
with  a  book  which  stated  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  had  cider  at  the  first  Thanks¬ 
giving.  She  added  triumphantly,  “If 
they  had  cider  they  must  have  had 
apples.”  We  think  this  was  rather 
good  thinking  for  a  third-grade  girl 
who  never  lived  in  the  country,  and 
we  are  veiy'  proud  of  the  initiative  and 
spirit  of  research  she  exhibited  in  find¬ 
ing  her  information. 

Later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
visitor  was  correct  and  that  the  school 
book  in  wdiich  Alice  found  her  infor¬ 
mation  w’as  inaccurate  but  this  in  no 
way  reflects  on  Alice’s  initiative  or  the 
quality  of  her  thinking.  Furthennore, 
when  the  children  discovered  that  book 
was  incorrect  in  this  particular  they 
were  alive  with  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  other  matters  in  the  text¬ 
books.  This  led  to  a  splendid  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  question  of  checking  one 
source  of  information  against  another 
in  order  to  determine  accuracy,  an  un¬ 
dertaking  quite  unusual  in  the  third 
grade,  but  quite  natural,  and  withal 
effective  in  this  setting. 

Integrated  learning  units  through 
their  emphasis  on  pupil  living  develop 
in  the  child  a  better  understanding  of 
his  world  and  a  much  larger  ability  to 
think  through  the  problems  he  encoun¬ 


ters,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arith¬ 
metic  skills  are  not  neglected. 

The  development  of  a  unit  ofttimes 
makes  the  need  for  one  or  all  of  these 
skills  to  become  plainly  evident  to  the 
child.  The  normal  child  learns  to  read 
in  a  short  time  once  he  feels  the  need 
for  reading  and  without  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  long  list  of  reading  diffi¬ 
culties  which  teachers  commonly  hear 
so  much  about. 

Our  experience  in  Aliquippa  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  children  do  acquire 
the  necessary'  skills  through  this  type 
of  program  and  that  in  addition  they 
do  receive  many  other  values  which 
after  all  are  the  real  components  of 
an  education. 

Do  children  learn  the  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  spelling  and  English  that  chil¬ 
dren  do  in  a  formal  school  ?  The 
answer  is  “Yes,  and  much  more.” 
Following  is  a  greatly  abridged  list 
of  vocabulary  contributions  of  the 
Water  unit.  These  words  were  used 
naturally  in  conversation  and  discus¬ 
sion  by  fourth-grade  children  and 
were  recorded  by  the  teacher  as  she 
heard  them.  Sometimes  a  cadet 
teacher  helped  with  the  recording. 
The  list  follows: 

Filter,  steam,  reservoir,  bacteria,  aquar¬ 
ium,  frost,  humidity,  compass,  gauge, 
erosion,  channel,  foam,  iceberg,  sterilize, 
cyclone,  glacier,  atmosphere,  oasis,  mist, 
island,  disease,  area,  tropical,  fluid, 
desert,  dike,  canyon,  film,  crystal,  vapor, 
soil,  season,  liquid,  octopus,  marine, 
fungus,  landslide,  arid,  equator,  faucet, 
climate,  rainfall,  submarine,  drainage, 
moisture,  currents,  canal,  typhoon,  solu¬ 
tion. 

To  go  into  detail  showring  how  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  English  and  all  the 
other  subject  matters  emerge  from 
unit  work  w’ould  require  more  space 
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than  is  here  available.  Some  of  the 
health  and  safety  material  in  the 
Water  unit  follows: 

Purification  of  water,  filtration,  dis¬ 
tillation,  cleanliness  of  person  and  of 
environment,  bathing,  pure  water,  con¬ 
taminated  water,  sterilization,  life  belts, 
lighthouses,  proper  disposal  of  sewage, 
use  of  soap,  etc. 

A  visit  to  classrooms  that  have  for¬ 
saken  subject  matter  compartments  in 
favor  of  integrated  units  always  dis¬ 
closes  much  art  work.  In  rooms  hav¬ 
ing  a  Water  unit  such  things  as  water¬ 
falls,  ocean  scenes,  ships  and  deserts 
with  oases  are  common.  This  work 
furnishes  opportunity  for  creative  im¬ 
pulses  of  children.  Good  art  work  al¬ 
ways  encourages  children  to  render 
their  own  conceptions  on  paper  or 
blackboard  rather  than  to  copy  an 
artist’s  pictures  from  some  handy 
source. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  im- 
j)re88ed  while  vi8iting  8chools  by  the 
children  saying,  "We  did  this”  or 
“Look  at  our  maps.”  The  type  of 
work  we  have  been  describing  encour¬ 
ages  working  together  on  projects. 
This  results  in  many  desirable  social 
habits,  such  as  sharing,  helping,  wait¬ 
ing  until  someone  has  finished  using 
tools,  toleration  of  varying  points  of 
view  held  by  other  pupils,  experimen¬ 
tation,  care  of  materials  and  property, 
initiation  of  new^  and  diflFerent  proj¬ 
ects,  planning  together,  etc. 

These  social  traits  or  habits,  it 
would  seem,  are  a  most  fundamental 
part  of  all  education  and  withal  sadly 
lacking  in  much  of  the  adult  popula¬ 
tion  of  today.  The  school  that  is  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  unit  basis  and  allows 


and  fosters  the  development  of  these 
units  through  activities  is  likely  to 
make  a  much  larger  contribution  to 
cooperative  living  in  the  future  than 
the  school  which  tries  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  didactic  teaching, 
telling  pupils  what  should  be  done. 
The  activity  school  gives  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  desirable  habits 
through  participation  in  realities,  or, 
at  least,  in  situations  that  seem  real 
to  children. 

Some  of  the  units  most  frequentlv 
used  in  the  elementary  school  here 
are  Books  and  Records,  Electricity, 
Farm,  Fire,  Lumber,  Steel,  Textiles, 
Water,  Animals,  Children  of  the 
World,  Home,  Community,  Indians, 
Transportation,  The  World,  Japan, 
Mexico,  The  Arctic  and  Holland. 

The  interest  in  breaking  down  sep¬ 
arate  subject  matters  is  now  moving 
into  the  secondary  field  in  Aliquippa. 
One  effort  to  integrate  history,  civics, 
geography,  health  and  English  is  now 
nine  months  old.  Another  effort  to 
integrate  all  science  teaching  around 
such  large  problems  as  Transportation, 
Communication  and  Industry  has 
been  begun.  Another  is  under  way  to 
develop  a  completely  integrated  cu^ 
riculiim  to  replace  present  home  eco¬ 
nomics  courses  and  having  for  its  pur¬ 
pose  worthy  home  membership. 

Forsaking  subjects  as  such  takes 
the  emphasis  from  fact  learning  and 
places  it  on  child  grow’th,  on  thinking, 
on  adjusting  to  new  and  difficult  situ¬ 
ations,  on  establishing  better  social 
habits  and  traits.  All  in  all,  integra¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  much  better  way 
of  education. 


CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION  AT  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL  LEVEL 
Ullin  W.  Leavell 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 

GEORGE  PEIABODY  CODLEGE  FOR  TEIACHERS,  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


CrRKlCULUM  construction  has 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turA'  assumed  an  increasingly 
important  position  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  No  phase 
of  responsibility  of  teachers,  super¬ 
visors  or  of  administrators  has  called 
forth  more  discussion  and  study.  To 
no  other  problem  have  professional 
and  lay  groups  given  so  much  atten¬ 
tion.  There  have  been  many  and 
varying  suggestions  for  the  basis  of 
curriculum  construction  programs 
wihin  recent  years.  There  has  been 
an  intensive  and  honest  effort  to  de¬ 
termine  a  scientific  and  psychological 
approach  to  this  problem.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  develop 
“the  right  of  way”  to  curriculum  con¬ 
struction.  Such  methods  have  been 
proposed  and  used  experimentally  as: 
(1)  the  child  experience  approach,  (2) 
creative  values  approach,  (3)  frontier 
thinkers  approach,  (4)  social  values 
approach,  (5)  social  statistics  ap¬ 
proach,  (6)  activity  analysis  approach, 
(7)  scientific  approach,  (8)  adult 
needs  approach,  (0)  individual  teacher 
approach,  and  (10)  combinations  of 
different  ones  of  the  above  mentioned 
tvpes.^ 

There  are  four  basic  problems 
which  relate  themselves  to  curriculum 
construction  on  the  elementary  school 
level  in  the  present  transitional  pe¬ 
riod.  They  are:  first,  the  functional 


administrative  organization  of  forces 
for  curriculum  construction;  second, 
the  importance  of  the  “child-centered” 
and  “interest-centered”  philosophy 
and  its  emplojTnent  in  curriculum 
procedures;  third,  the  determination 
of  the  zones  or  areas  of  functional 
social  life  regarding  which  the  pupil 
needs  enlightenment  as  a  base  for 
later  adult  conduct;  and,  fourth,  the 
proper  employment  of  content  com¬ 
monly  thought  of  as  the  tool  subjects, 
and  that  which  is  now  available  to 
the  teacher  under  the  different  subject 
matter  classifications.  In  the  effort 
to  determine  the  proper  procedures  in 
curriculum  construction  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  level,  transitions  and 
mutations  are  taking  place  in  each  of 
the  above  realms.  A  brief  treatment 
of  each  will  be  g"*'  en  in  the  remaining 
paragraphs. 

Functional  Organization  for 
Curriculum  Study 

There  are  four  types  of  functional 
organization  which  are  now  employed 
in  curriculum  construction.  They  are 
the  following  (there  may  be  variations 
of  each):  (1)  a  curriculum  research 
department  or  its  equivalent  in  a  city 
or  state  system;  (2)  a  standing  cur¬ 
riculum  committee  of  teachers  and 
supervisors;  (3)  the  specialist  and 
supporting  organization  employed  for 
a  special  period  to  do  a  particular 


1  state  Department  of  Eiluratlon,  State  of  South  Dakota.  Bulletin,  “Approaches  to  and 
Theories  Regrardlng  Curriculum  Construction,  General  Alms,  and  Guiding  Principles  of  Ekluca- 
tlon,”  (1930). 
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work;  and,  (4)  a  co<>perative  teacher- 
pupil  activity  program. 

There  is  a  growing  emphasis  upon 
the  last  method  as  the  fundamentally 
sound  procedure.  Although  the  efforts 
of  teachers  w’hen  taken  individually 
may  be  considered  amateurish  yet  the 
curriculum,  if  reckoned  to  be  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  pxipil  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  teacher,  has  logically  no 
other  “l)ench  mark”  or  center  from 
which  to  originate.  In  support  of 
this  position,  Hauernfeind  has  said: 

“Some  of  this  work  is  doubtless  ama¬ 
teurish  ;  .  .  .  but  all  of  it  has  helped 
to  focus  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
school  officials  on  the  faults  of  the  past 
scheme  and  on  the  present  needs  of  the 
pupils  and  schools. 

No,  curriculum-making  by  the  teach¬ 
ers,  at  its  worst,  has  not  torn  down  the 
educational  structure;  neither  has  it 
brought  about  the  disorganization  which 
the  ‘viewers  with  alarm’  would  have  us 
see  as  the  sole  result. 

It  .  .  .  has  serveil  to  turn  the  spot¬ 
light  of  scrutiny  on  the  old  methods  and 
materials  which  were  formerly  used 
without  questioning;  it  has  motivated 
study  in  the  field  of  the  curriculum  and 
has  helped  to  reveal  to  teachers  some 
idea  of  what  the  new  may  accomplish. 
.  .  .  Rather  than  wrecking  the  machine, 
the  teachers,  in  the  process  of  curriculum 
making,  are  able  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  mechanism  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  operate,  to  keep  in  repair, 
and  to  improve.”  ^ 

If  the  differentiation  bitween  the 
course  of  study  and  the  curriculum  is 
kept  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  any  curriculum  program 
must  go  further  than  to  produce  a 
printed  bulletin  or  a  series  of  bulletins. 
It  must  involve  the  teachers  in  relation 
to  increased  experience  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  teaching.  Printed  courses 


of  study  at  best  may  be  reckoned  to 
be  blue  prints,  which  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  may  or  may  not  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  to  guide  in  the  construction  of 
the  desired  edifice,  namely,  increased 
life  experience.  If  a  course  of  study 
is  to  have  meaning  to  them,  teachers 
themselves  must  experience,  must 
have  their  understanding  enriched, 
and  must  receive  in  addition  the  in¬ 
spiration  that  coiiperative  effort  in 
curriculum  study  and  experimentation 
give. 

Three  programs  of  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  may  he  mentioned  as  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  teacher-participation  in  curriculum 
construction.  The  South  Dakota  pro¬ 
gram,  which  resulted  in  the  production 
of  the  Revised  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Elementary  Schools  (1933),  involved 
the  organization  of  a  large  number  of 
committees  from  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  staffs  of  the  elementary 
schools.  They  were  selected  in  the 
light  of  the  preparation  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  provisions  at  hand  in  each 
case  for  carrying  out  experimentation 
in  schools  of  ])referred  types.*  The 
Virginia  program,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  the  Tentative 
Course  of  Study  for  Virginia  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools  (1934),  was  based  on  the 
concept  that, 

“The  curriculum  refers  to  the  actual 
experience  which  children  have  at  school 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  .  .  . 
New  and  enriched  and  more  valuable 
experience  must  he  provided.  This  can 
be  achieved  only  through  the  teachers; 
and  hence,  Virginia’s  curriculum  pro¬ 
gram  was  sewed  up  around  the  classroom 
teacher — who  w'ith  her  pupils  makes  the 
curriculum.  ...  In  order  to  provide 
an  essential  background  and  a  common 


2  Bauernfeind,  Howard  K..  “WTiat  Value  CurrIculum-MakinK."  School  and  Society,  31  (May 
24,  1930).  pp.  711-12. 

3  South  Dakota,  op.  cit.,  p.  iz. 
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understanding  of  terms  to  be  used,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  procedures  to  be  followed,  the 
teachers  throughout  the  State  were  or¬ 
ganized  into  small  study  groups,  and 
directed  in  a  study  of  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems.”  * 

The  Arkansas  program  to  improve 
instruction  has  taken  a  further  step, 
in  that  study  centers,  available  to  all 
teachers,  w’ere  developed  throughout 
the  state.  Work  done  under  proper 
conditions  has  lxM?n  accepted  by  the 
higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
state  and  college  credit  has  been  given 
to  those  cooperating  in  the  program. 
In  this  program  more  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  teachers  gave  sustained  attention 
and  study  to  the  matter  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  those  teachers  who  met  the 
requirements  received  college  credits 
as  indicated.® 

Emphasis  Upon  the  Child’s  Interests 

The  determination  of  the  natural 
centers  of  interest  of  children  at  the 
different  age  and  experience  levels  has 
called  for  much  study  in  recent  years' 
by  all  concerned  with  curriculum  con¬ 
struction.  This  concept  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  fonnal  discipline  ideal¬ 
ism.  Rugg  brings  out  the  contrast 
clearly,  as  follows:  “The  new  school 
organizes  itself  around  the  child’s  in¬ 
tention  to  learn ;  the  old  school  organ¬ 
ized  itself  around  the  teacher’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  teach  him.  The  latter  may  pro¬ 
duce  learning,  but  the  former  is  sure 
to.  The  child’s  intention  to  learn 
brings  about  an  inner  integration,  a 
concentration  of  his  w’hole  being  upon 
the  problem  at  hand.”  ^ 

In  the  light  of  this  concept  of  the 
vitality  of  learning  wdien  based  on  the 


interests  of  the  child,  recent  curricu¬ 
lum  studies  have  sought  to  determine 
the  natural  interests  of  children  at  the 
different  chronological  age  levels  and 
as  differentiated  by  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  experience  of  children,  both 
as  groups  and  as  individuals.  Centers 
of  interest  are  best  thought  of  as 
guides  for  the  teacher  and  at  the  same 
time  as  limiting  factors.  The  center 
of  interest  must  include  numerous 
objects  and  activities,  must  tap  ade¬ 
quate  instructional  materials  of  suit¬ 
able  difficulty,  and  must  provide  for 
the  optimal  growth  of  desirable  un¬ 
derstandings  and  appreciations.  Typ¬ 
ical  centers  of  interest  on  which  cur¬ 
riculum  procedures  are  proposed  are 
as  follows: 

Grade  I.  Home  and  School  Life. 

Grade  II.  Community  Life. 

Grade  III.  Adaptation  of  Life  to 
Environmental  Forces  of  Nature. 

Grade  IV.  Adaptation  of  Life  to 
Advancing  Physical  Frontiers. 

Grade  V.  Effects  of  Inventions 
and  Discoveries  Upon  Our  Living. 

Grade  VI.  Effects  of  Machine 
Production  Upon  Our  Living. 

Grade  VII.  Social  Provision  for 
CoJiperative  Living.^ 

The  problem  in  this  connection 
which  has  yielded  itself  least  to  inves¬ 
tigations  and  today  remains  a  matter 
of  moment  is  that  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of 
groups  of  children  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  in 
what  ways  and  to  what  extent  differ¬ 
entiation  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  the  light  of 


4  Hall,  Sidney  B.,  nnd  Mvers,  Charles  Everett.  ‘‘Building  the  Virginia  Educational  ProKram.*' 
The  Peabody  Refle<'tor  and  Alumni  News,  7  (December,  1934),  p.  416. 

5  State  Department  of  Educa-tton,  Arkansas,  Bulletin,  “The  Arkansas  Cooperative  Program  to 
Improve  Instruction. “  No.  1  (1933),  pp.  6-12. 

6  Rugg,  Harold.  “Culture  and  Education  in  America.”  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company  (1931), 
P.  326. 


7  State  Board  of  Education,  “Tentative  Course  of  Study  for  Virginia  Elementary  Schools, 
Grades  I-VTI,”  Bulletin  (1934),  pp.  16-17. 
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variations  in  their  heritage  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  background.  As  Kilpatrick 
has  indicated,  this  problem  is  much 
more  fundamental  and  commanding 
than  the  task  of  differentiation  of  con¬ 
tent  on  the  basis  of  “the  ordinary 
x-y-z  differentiation,  because  this  con¬ 
templates  subject  matter  set  out  in 
advance  and  as  nearly  the  same  for  all 
as  possible.”  *  Undoubtedly,  curric¬ 
ulum  studies  in  the  future  will  give 
more  and  more  attention  to  this  press¬ 
ing  problem. 

Areas  of  Functional  Social  lAfe 

A  third  problem  to  which  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  curriculum  construction 
have  given  much  thought  and  study  is 
that  of  the  responsibility  of  the  school 
to  sensitize  the  child  to  modern  life , 
and  its  complexities.  Bonscr  early 
gave  a  helpful  classification  of  the 
zones  of  human  activities  and  rela¬ 
tionships,  giving  nine  basic  life  ac¬ 
tivities.® 

We  have  come  to  see  that  children 
need  and  have  a  natural  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  problems  that 
are  inherent  to  home,  school,  and  com¬ 
munity  life.  These  constitute  natural 
centers  of  life  activity  and  therefore 
centers  of  natural  interest  to  the  child. 
The  desire  is  that  of  securing  equip¬ 
ment  wnth  which  to  make  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  adjustment.  The  functional 
relations  of  group  life,  in  such  re¬ 
spects  as  transportation,  communica¬ 
tion,  production  and  exchange,  gove- 
ernment,  et  cetera,  impinge  upon  the 
child’s  expanding  life  and  demand  his 
attention.  The  resultant  desire  is  to 
search  for  a  satisfactory  understand¬ 


ing  of  the  factors  involved  on  which 
to  base  valid  interpretations. 

An  effort  to  posit  curriculum  organ¬ 
ization  and  procedures  upon  this  con¬ 
cept  was  made  by  those  responsible  for 
the  Virginia  course  of  study.  The 
major  functions  of  social  life  as  de¬ 
termined  through  study  and  analysis 
are  set  up,  and  suggestive  activities 
are  designated.  The  functions  of  so¬ 
cial  life  as  determined  in  the  Virginia 
program  are  as  follows;  “(1)  Protec¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  life,  property 
and  natural  resources,  (2)  production 
of  goods  and  services  and  distribution 
of  the  returns  of  production,  (3)  con¬ 
sumption  of  goods  and  services,  (4) 
communication  and  transportation  of 
g(H)d8  and  people,  (5)  recreation,  (6) 
expression  of  aesthetic  impulses,  (7) 
expression  of  religious  impulses,  (8) 
education,  (9)  extension  of  freedom, 
(10)  integration  of  the  indiv^idual, 
and  (11)  exploration.” 

Employment  of  Content 

The  fourth  major  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  curriculum  construction 
at  the  elementary  school  level  is  that 
of  giving  the  proper  emphasis  to  con¬ 
tent  considered  of  value  to  the  child. 
While  it  is  generally  accepted  that  we 
have  a  rich  inheritance  in  information 
and  in  the  tools  of  intelligence,  the 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
emphasis  upon  these  has  in  recent 
years  become  more  and  more  confus¬ 
ing. 

In  this  connection  Rugg  has  said: 
“If  youth  is  to  comprehend  .\inerican 
life  as  a  whole,  we  must  make  a  sound 
synthesis  of  knowledge  and  make  it 


8  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.  "DcAnltlon  of  the  Activity  Movement  Today,”  Thirty-third  Yearbook. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  E;duoatlon,  Part  Two,  p.  S9. 

9  Bonser,  op.  cit.,  pp.  72-7B.. 

10  Virginia,  op.  clt.,  pp.  16-17. 
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the  basis  of  the  entire  curriculum. 
The  conventional  barriers  between  the 
existing  school  subjects  must  be  ig¬ 
nored.  The  starting  point  shall  be 
the  needs  of  self,  an  understanding  of 
social  institutions  and  political  form 
as  the  organizing  themes  of  the  social 
program.”  ”  Rugg  goes  further  to 
say  that  the  redepartmentalization  of 
the  materials  of  instruction  is  the  im¬ 
minent  task  of  the  educational  leader¬ 
ship  of  today. 

As  Dewey  has  often  said,  content 
and  method  are  inexorably  linked. 
The  proper  use  of  the  wealth  of  avail¬ 
able  content  is  now  being  sought.  The 
emplo\’ment  of  the  activity  program 
or  unit  of  activity  procedure  in  its 
various  forms  offers  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  results  in  the  elementary  grades. 
The  most  authoritative  study  of  this 
problem  in  recent  years  is  summarized 
in  the  following  words : 

“It  seems  clear  that  the  content  of 
the  element  in  the  activity  program, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  be  desig¬ 
nated,  is  predominantly  thought  of  as 
actual  living  or  active  interaction  with 
the  social  or  physical  environment.  The 
learning  that  results  in  connection  is 
most  generally  and  primarily  thought  of 
as  taking  place  in  and  through  such  liv¬ 
ing  interaction  and  in  order  to  carry 
this  forward  successfully.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter,  .  .  .  comes  thus  to  be  selected  in 
and  through  and  for  the  successful  pros¬ 
ecution  of  the  activity  and  not  other¬ 
wise;  but  with  some,  a  distinct  minority 
it  appears,  subject  matter  may  be  prior 
chosen,  with  an  appropriate  activity  then 
ret  up  to  effect  its  learning.”  *2 

The  plan  of  procedure  in  instnic- 

11  Rukk,  op.  clt.,  p.  323. 

12  Kilpatrick,  op.  clt.,  pp.  66,  66. 


tion,  as  at  present  approved,  is  briefly 
as  follows:  (1)  discovery  of  child  in¬ 
terests  through  informal  discussion, 
group  enterprises,  and  study  of  self- 
expressional  activities  of  children; 
(2)  determination  of  problems  that 
are  vital  to  the  child  and  which  lead 
to  a  search  for  further  information 
wherever  the  retjuired  information 
may  be  found,  as  in  the  fields  of  social 
science,  nature  study,  and  art;  (3) 
the  recognition  of  inability  to  compre¬ 
hend  or  to  use  necessary  content,  which 
leads  to  the  study  of  tool  subjects  and 
the  acquisition  of  skills  needed;  (4) 
the  use  of  the  materials  found  to  throw 
light  upon  the  problems  in  the  realm 
of  interest,  as  in  reading,  art,  con¬ 
structive  activities,  and  excursions ; 
(5)  the  organization  of  experience 
w'hich  determines  the  outcomes  in 
terms  of  skills,  understandings  and 
appreciations;  and,  (6)  the  evaluative 
expression  through  dramatization,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  other  self-expressional 
activities. 

While  the  above  presentation  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  the  lack  of  agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  majority  of  curriculum 
procedures  of  today,  it  is  evident  that 
clarification  has  been  attained  to  the 
extent  of  recognizing  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  involved.  While  re¬ 
search  and  investigation  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  all  of  the  problems 
that  stand  as  barriers  to  further  prog¬ 
ress,  the  problems  are  clearer  for  the 
effort.  Sensitive  to  them  today  we 
may  be  hopeful  of  their  solution  un¬ 
der  the  more  careful  scrutiny  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  future. 
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The  functions  of  the  principal 
are  gradually  being  evolved  from 
those  of  a  witch  doctor  to  those 
of  a  scientist.  His  work  is  being  raised 
from  that  of  a  “chore  boy”  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  level.  All  of  this  is  of  ne¬ 
cessity  being  accomplished  largely 
through  his  own  professional  efforts, 
for  the  job  can  be  made  no  bigger  than 
the  intellectual  stature  of  the  man. 
The  principal  who  arms  himself  with 
training  and  facts  is  seldom  bothered 
by  those  who  question  his  leadership. 
In  fact,  his  enthusiasm  and  industry 
prevent  him  from  being  over-sensitive 
to  his  appointment  by  the  Board  of 
Edueation  as  head  of  the  activities  for 
his  unit.  The  scientific  attitude  of 
forever  seeking  basic  truths  is  valid 
for  the  establishment  of  wholesome 
relationships  with  the  community  as 
well  as  with  his  co-workers. 

In  general,  it  is  the  obligation  of 
the  principal  to  bring  all  knowledges 
and  forces  to  bear  upon  the  analysis 
of  learning  disabilities  and  to  make 
administratively  possible  an  enriched 
curricidum  for  those  mentally  and 
physiologically  more  gifted.  The  im¬ 
plications  of  such  a  statement  are  far- 
reaching,  multifarious,  and  challeng¬ 
ing.  Too  much  of  our  principal’s 
leadership  has  been  confined  to  play¬ 
ing  with  an  administrative  maehine 
and  to  pouring  unnecessary  volumes 
of  oil  on  it  rather  than  redesigning 
it  for  more  efficient  ojieration.  Too 


many  content  themselves  with  the 
study  of  time  allotments,  the  install!- 
tion  of  administrative  schemes  de¬ 
vised  by  others,  and  with  a  Uqie  of 
supervision  which  glitters  with  vague 
and  seldom  understood  generalities. 
In  brief,  the  energies  of  potential 
leadership  have  been  wasted  on  the 
surface,  leaving  the  principal  with 
little  time  or  energ\’  for  organizing 
beneath  the  surfaee. 

It  is  a  truism  much  overlooked 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  school 
is  operated  for  the  leaniers.  A  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  challenge  the  imag¬ 
ination  of  the  typical  staff  cannot  be 
initiated  or  executed  in  one  year.  The 
building  of  a  school  program  requires 
long-term,  cooperative  planning.  In 
the  principal’s  efforts  to  make  it  ad¬ 
ministratively  possible  for  aims  and 
objectives  to  be  translated  into  prao- 
tice,  he  is  forced  into  three  funda¬ 
mental  considerations: 

First,  to  guide  the  staff  in  the  fo^ 
mulation  and  implementation  of  a 
j'hilosophy.  The  prineiples  and  poli- 
"  cies  of  the  unit  should  emanate  there¬ 
from. 

Second,  to  establish  the  practical 
aspects  of  a  teacher-centered  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  child-centered  school. 
The  principal  should  Ix'  to  the  staff 
as  the  leaven  is  to  the  bread.  He 
should  be  continually  asking  himself, 
“How  can  I  raise  the  level  of  my  func¬ 
tioning?” 
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Third,  to  supervise  the  development  read  Plato’s  work  in  their  field.  And 


of  potential  learnings  in  terms  of  the 
maturation  levels  of  the  learners  in 
his  charge. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  a  work¬ 
ing  staff  philosophy,  is  a  departing 
point  from  which  the  teachings  are 
projected.  Here  again  the  formal 
statement  of  a  building  philosophy  in 
terms  of  vague  generalities  will  prob¬ 
ably  avail  just  exactly  nothing.  The 
philosophy  should  be  an  evolvement 
in  terms  of  specific  subject  matters. 
It  cannot  be  builded  in  mushroom 
fashion,  it  is  the  product  of  collective 
thinking,  practice,  and  reappraisals  of 
the  first  and  subsequent  thinkings. 

Kilpatrick  in  “Educational  Fron¬ 
tiers”  drives  home  the  statement, 
“Only  as  the  teacher  has  brought 
order  and  clarity  into  his  own  or  her 
oAvn  grasp  of  life  can  we  expect  the 
children  to  profit  by  the  teacher’s 
leadership.” 

Shakespeare  is  credited  with  having 
said  that  “strong  reasons  make  strong 
action.”  The  chief  criticism  some 
teachers  have  of  their  immediate  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  is  that  he  or  she 
seldom  if  ever  sits  down  with  them  to 
discuss  more  than  the  most  routine 
and  mechanical  of  matters.  They  want 
to  know  what  he  thinks.  Ilis  over-all 
coverage  of  the  work  coupled  with  the 
teacher's  specialized  experience  can 
be  caused  to  be  a  fruitful  combination 
for  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  pub¬ 
lic  education. 

There  is  little  basically  new  in  the 
philosophy  of  so-ealled  progressive 
education  which  has  been  operative  in 
many  of  our  best  elementary  schools 
and  which  is  now  permeating  the 
innermost  recesses  of  our  secondarv’ 
schools.  Even  our  best-known  stu¬ 
dents  of  political  science  read  and  re- 


so  it  is  with  educators;  we  should  be 
made  sentient  to  our  present  prob¬ 
lems  by  revaluating  the  basic  assum])- 
tions  upon  which  our  system  of  public 
education  is  built. 

With  the  statement  of  a  philosophy, 
the  policies  of  the  school  can  be  made 
more  nearly  uni-directional  and  con¬ 
sistent.  The  teachers,  pupils,  and 
community  will  have  a  definite  basis 
for  articulation.  In  addition,  co¬ 
workers  will  feel  more  intellectually 
secure  because  there  will  be  fewer 
fruitless  digressions  from  the  planned 
society  for  the  unit  in  question. 
Everyone  connected  with  the  institu¬ 
tion  will  begin  to  realize  what  every¬ 
thing  is  about. 

It  is  as  important  for  teachers  to 
discuss  desirable  coordinations,  aims, 
and  objectives  as  it  is  for  principals 
and  superintendents  to  gather  at  con¬ 
ference  for  such  purposes.  Courses  of 
study  live  in  the  making,  and  one 
method  mechanically  used  is  usually 
little  better  than  another.  The  course 
of  study  exists  in  the  instructional 
materials;  the  teacher’s  techniques 
are  dominated  by  her  philosophy  of 
the  purpose  of  the  processes. 

An  introduction  to  the  second  point, 
the  establishment  of  a  teacher-centered 
administration  and  a  child-centered 
school,  may  be  taken  from  the 
Eleventh  Yearbook  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendents  entitled 
“Educational  Leadership.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comment  is  found:  “Respect 
for  the  personality  of  the  individual 
is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy.  Without  it  no  leader¬ 
ship  can  be  great.  This  principle  ap¬ 
plies  to  pupils,  teachers,  principals, 
parents,  citizens  —  to  all  connected 
with  or  interested  in  the  school.” 
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The  question  is,  then:  “How  can 
this  philosophy  be  translated  into  prac¬ 
tice,  or  how  can  the  principal  make 
it  administratively  possible  for  this 
factor  to  become  operative  ?”  I  n 
the  writer’s  judjrment,  this  can  be 
achieved,  in  part,  by  means  of  a 
teacher-centered  administration,  or 
committee  system.  In  Lomond  School, 
a  teacher-centered  administration  is 
being  evolved  of  necessity.  Each 
teacher  serves  as  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  which  she  has  a  special 
interest.  Among  the  most  important 
committees  are  Social  Science  includ¬ 
ing  a  modified  student  council  plan. 
Auditorium  Programs,  Radio  Pro¬ 
grams,  Visual  Education,  Library, 
Reading  Readiness,  Report  Card, 
Charity,  School  Paper,  and  Finance. 

In  addition  to  these,  teachers  in  the 
upper  grades  participate  in  an  articu¬ 
lated  departmentalized  program  which 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  usual  in¬ 
articulate  compartmentalized  schedule. 

Through  these  and  other  commit¬ 
tees,  more  and  better  integrated  work 
is  evidenced  than  there  would  be  if 
a  full-time  principal  were  on  the  job. 
The  work  is  distributed  so  that  no  one 
teacher  is  exploited.  The  learners  and 
the  entire  school  profit  by  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  local  situation  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  realized.  The 
chief  administrative  function  of  the 
principal  in  this  respect  is  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  efforts  of  the  committees,  or 
to  act  as  a  coi*rdinator  of  integrators. 

After  many  conferences  wdth  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  parents,  teachers,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  report  card  committee  was 
successful  in  abolishing  the  traditional 
marking  system.  No  longer  are  hard¬ 
working,  but  less  intelligent,  pupils 
receiving  punishment  for  bringing 


home  D’s  and  C’s  w’hen  they  are  work¬ 
ing  up  to  the  level  of  their  ability,  for 
now  they  are  rated  against  their  own 
maturation  level.  Furthermore,  no 
longer  is  a  parent  called  in  the  last 
week  of  school  and  told  that  his  child 
has  failed.  Nothing  is  taken  for 
granted.  With  the  many  testing  de¬ 
vices  at  our  command,  we  are  able  to 
make  these  readjustments  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  school  year  or  upon 
the  child’s  entrance  to  the  school.  Sel¬ 
dom  is  a  child  humiliated  by  being 
transferred  from  his  classmates  to  an¬ 
other  class ;  during  the  school  year  this 
is  prevented.  The  personality  of  the 
child  is  respected  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  adjusted  to  his  own  maturation 
level. 

By  means  of  a  teacher-centered  ad¬ 
ministration,  each  teacher  is  caused 
to  be  interested  in  the  program  of  the 
entire  administrative  unit.  The  teach¬ 
ers  become  integrators  of  the  functions 
in  their  charge  and  the  principal  be¬ 
comes  the  coordinator  of  integrators. 
In  this  way  the  administration  of  the 
school  is  raised  from  the  ‘robot’ 
mechanical  to  the  professional  level. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  principal 
the  philosophy  and  objectives  are 
translated  in  outcomes  and  articulated 
with  the  other  administrative  units  of 
the  system.  The  emphasis  on  an  inte¬ 
grated  or  well-articulated  program 
makes  possible  the  reinforcement  of 
the  learnings  in  one  class  by  the  learn¬ 
ings  in  another. 

The  principal  as  a  leader  is  coiirdi- 
nator  of  the  instructional  leadership 
of  the  teachers.  He  is  the  captain  in 
the  front  line  trenches.  This  is  in 
addition  to  Lis  duties  as  a  by-pass  to 
prevent  short  circuits  between  the 
school  and  the  home. 
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Reward  for  professional  efforts 
usually  should  not  be  encouraged  by 
means  of  a  vertical  advancement ;  i.  e., 
promotion  from  one  level  of  education 
to  another.  A  single  salary  schedule 
for  advancement  should  be  made  in 
the  individual’s  field  of  work.  Stal¬ 
wart  professional  leadership  will  en¬ 
courage  teachers  to  go  to  the  limit  on 
any  level  of  education.  It  is  a  sad 
8tor\’,  many  times  told,  where  a  teacher 
is  permitted  to  ‘go  to  seed.’  To  the 
writer’s  thinking,  that  person  should 
be  transferred  to  another  principal  or 
eliminated  from  the  system. 

In  so  far  as  possible  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings  are  raised  to  the  level  of  seminar 
meetings,  wdth  the  topic  announced  in 
advance.  In  such  cases  the  leading 
is  done  by  the  committee  chairman. 
These  meetings  serve  to  follow-up  and 
appraise  previous  action  taken,  as  well 
as  for  the  initiation  of  new  plans. 
With  an  adequate  program,  the  growth 
of  teachers  in  service  is  insured. 

The  principal,  as  coordinator  of 
integrators,  makes  it  administratively 
possible  for  subject  matter  specialists 
to  correlate  efforts.  Principalships 
are  becoming  less  easy  to  face  without 
intelligent  courage.  Fundamentally, 
a  school  unit  is  an  idea  laboratory. 
To  direct  the  activities  of  such  a  re¬ 
search  laboratory  requires  training, 
foresight,  judgment,  courage,  physical 
stamina,  and  scientific  thinking — all 
these  tempered  with  a  straight-from- 
the-shoulder,  hard-hitting  philosophy. 
If  training  standards  and  salaries 
were  raised  to  even  a  reasonable  level 
there  would  not  be  enough  principals 
to  fill  the  positions.  There  is  need  for 
a  principal  staying  with  his  job  over 
a  period  of  years,  in  order  to  insure 
continuity  of  policy  w’hich  is  vital  to 


an  educational  program.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  so  many  principalships  are 
used  only  as  stepping-stones  to  higher 
levels  of  education. 

The  third  important  consideration 
is  the  development  of  potential  learn¬ 
ings  in  terms  of  maturation.  The 
Herbartians  stated  the  problem  when 
they  emphasized  that  training  must  be 
in  full  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  child’s  mind.  Efforts  since  then 
have  been  toward  the  translation  of 
their  principles  into  practice.  If  any 
school  is  to  practice  these  preachments 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  of  our  public  schools 
today  must  initiate  them. 

In  many  respects  it  is  unfortunate 
that  there  is  usually  a  ten-year  lag 
between  the  completion  of  research 
and  administrative  action.  In  my 
judgment  there  should  be  a  national 
clearing-house  for  the  appraisal  of 
research  to  which  administrators  might 
look  for  guidance  in  their  daily  prob¬ 
lems.  A  national  planning  board,  of 
an  advisory  capacity,  could  do  much 
to  bring  about  desirable  modifications 
in  teaching  materials  and  procedures. 

At  least  three  types  of  learning  have 
been  called  to  the  educator’s  attention 
by  the  psychologist:  intellectual,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  motor.  The  capacity  of  an 
individual  to  profit  by  any  one  of  the 
learnings  is  largely  dependent  upon 
his  level  of  maturation. 

In  the  Stanford  revision  of  the 
Binet-Simon  test,  certain  emotional 
reactions  are  not  expected  imtil  a 
given  age  level.  The  physical  educa¬ 
tion  teacher  knows  better  than  to  offer 
opportunities  for  certain  motor  learn¬ 
ings  until  the  children  of  a  given  class 
are  mature  enough  to  make  the  in¬ 
struction  profitable.  The  intellectual 
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learnings  are  closely  associated  with 
those  of  a  motor  or  emotional  nature. 
Here,  too,  learning  cannot  take  place 
efficiently,  or  at  all,  until  the  learner 
is  physiologically  and  psychologically 
ready. 

All  these  items  will  be  testified  for 
by  any  student  of  learning,  and  yet 
what  does  the  principal,  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  leader,  do  to  recognize  the  val¬ 
idity  of  these  obvious  statements  ? 
Many  are  content  to  accept  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past  and  continue  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  stage  where  time-allot¬ 
ments  or  sundry  other  items  are  his 
chief  concern. 

The  elementary  principal  should 
not  be  content  to  accept  an  annual 
rejKirt  to  the  effect  that  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  his  first  grade  children  have 
failed  to  meet  the  standard  of  reading. 
His  is  a  perfect  research  laboratory, 
if  he  will  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes 
for  such  disabilities.  He  has  the  prob¬ 
lem,  a  worried  teacher,  and  usually 
parents  who  are  willing  to  cooperate 
in  the  matter. 

In  this  particular  instance,  a  survey 
of  the  physiological  and  psychological 
maturations  which  are  directly  related 
to  the  reading  success  of  first-grade 
entrants  would  show  that  approxi¬ 
mately  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  them  an* 
not  psychologically  or  ])hy8iologically 
ready  to  read.  Having  done  this,  the 
administrative  problem  is  definite  and 
challenging. 

A  ])arallel  illustration  can  be  dra>\’n 
in  penmanshij).  Any  careful  observer 
cannot  overlook  the  bunlen  we  place 
on  children  when  we  traditionally  put 
six-year-olds  to  the  tedious  task  of 
learning  to  write. 

Another  illustration  which  merits 


the  consideration  of  both  elementary 
and  secondary  school  administrators  ii 
mathematics.  Due  to  the  blind  tradi¬ 
tion,  we  have  taught  skills  and  infor¬ 
mation  in  this  field  almost  withont 
respect  for  the  level  of  maturity.  We 
are  still  operating  on  a  theory  of  grade 
placement,  which  emphasized  that  all 
arithmetic  should  be  taught  before  the 
learner  withdraws  from  school  at  the 
eighth-grade  level.  Such  thinking  is 
wrong  for  these  reasons: 

First:  l>ecauae  of  changes  in  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  educa¬ 
tion,  relatively  few  drop  out  of  school 
upon  reaching  the  legal  age  limit. 
Junior  high  schools  have  also  done 
much  toward  holding  pupils  another 
year. 

Second :  lx*cause  w’e  have  put  the 
formal  study  of  mathematics  so  far 
dowui  in  the  elementary  school,  we  are 
requiring  years  to  teach  and  maintain 
skills  which  could  lx?  more  economi¬ 
cally  learned  when  the  individual  is 
more  mature. 

Third:  due  to  the  above  conditions 
many  principals  and  teachers  point 
with  pride  to  the  type  and  amount  of 
remedial  instruction  in  their  schools. 
This  is  just  simply  wrong  psychology. 

!Most  areas  are  now  serviced  by  pub¬ 
lic  8ch(X)Is  which  embrace  twelve 
grades.  Too  many  of  these  schools 
have  no  guiding  philosophy  of  what 
education  is  for  and  about.  School  A 
is  like  School  D,  and  yet  the  taxpayers 
are  told  they  have  a  school  which 
meets  their  particular  needs.  Visita¬ 
tion  of  schools  in  diverse  parts  of  the 
country,  on  this  basis,  would  convince 
one  that  the  needs  are  the  same  for 
all  levels  of  intelligence  and  for  all 
types  of  population. 
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Many  of  our  educational  programs 
mav  be  characterized  as  being  inco¬ 
herent,  inarticulated,  paradoxical,  com¬ 
partmentalized,  and  fragmentary.  Ed¬ 
ucation  in  general  is  on  the  eve  of 
taking  another  important  step  which 
calls  for  integration,  fusion,  articula¬ 
tion,  correlation,  and  rationalization. 
The  latter  terms  would  probably  cover 
the  desirable  attributes. 

The  integration  of  learnings  is  oper¬ 
ative,  in  part,  when  the  number  of 
“subjects”  taught  in  isolation  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  extent  that  present  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  reveals  it  to  be  safe 
and  sane.  A  rationalized  curriculum 
is  one  developed  in  terms  of  individ¬ 
ual  maturations  which  provides  for 
socially  significant  learnings  at  a  time 


when  they  have  meanings  for  the 
learner. 

In  summary,  the  principal  is 
primarily  an  administrative  officer. 
Through  his  administrative  policies, 
he  makes  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  school  administratively  possible. 
He  must  be  a  practical  research  man 
and  a  scholar. 

Specifically,  he  will  direct  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  a  staff  philosophy,  he  will 
promote  teacher  growth  by  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  responsibility  and  the  reward¬ 
ing  of  cooperative  professional  efforts, 
and  he  will  cause  the  teachers  and  the 
staff  specialists  to  re-evaluate  and  mod¬ 
ify  the  potential  learnings  of  the 
school  in  terms  of  the  maturation 
levels  of  the  learners  in  his  charge. 
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U^EWER  schools  —  more  jails,” 
a  phrase  we  all  have  heard  so 
often,  has  ajxain  and  afrain  been 
called  into  service  in  defense  of  the 
schools.  Our  purpose  in  brinji^ing  up 
this  belief  is  not  to  defend  or  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  One  not  entirely  in  svin- 
pathy  with  the  American  tradition  of 
free  public  education  might  regard 
this  slogan  as  a  thinly  veiled  threat. 
Essentially  it  does  constitute  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fear  motive.  However,  the 
point  is  that  this  notion  is  very  com¬ 
monly  held  by  many  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  and  by  professional  edu¬ 
cators.  In  fact  educators,  rather  gen¬ 
erally,  have  done  much  to  foster  this 
concept  of  the  function  of  the  schools. 
It  has  been  employed  as  a  catch-word 
in  our  campaigns  to  “sell”  the  schools 
to  the  public.  TTsually  it  has  worked 
very  effectively. 

But  what  do  the  facts  reveal  ?  Have 
the  schools  really  lived  up  to  this  slo¬ 
gan  ?  Has  crime  really  decreased  over 
a  period  of  time  marked  by  unparal¬ 
leled  educational  progress  and  expan¬ 
sion  ?  For  we  can  hardly  question  the 
fact  that  the  public  schools  in  the  last 
three  decades  have  been  increasing 
the  scope  of  their  influence  and  the 
breadth  of  their  offerings  at  an  almost 
phenomenal  rate. 

We  have  no  absolutely  reliable 
means  of  determining  whether  or  not 
crime  has  increased  during  this  period 


of  educational  expansion.  However, 
there  is  evidence  to  support  William 
Bagley’s  statement  that  “respect  for 
law  has  increased  during  the  past  gen¬ 
eration  in  practically  all  enlightened 
nations  except  our  own  and  has  closely 
jiaralleled  the  expansion  of  mass  edu¬ 
cation — e.xcept  wnth  us.”^  Whether  or 
not  we  accept  this  statement,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  in  one  year,  1928, 
one  out  of  every  100  children  of  juve¬ 
nile  court  age  came  before  the  courts 
as  delinquents,^  This  fact  is  of  great 
significance  when  we  rememlier  that 
forty-three  of  our  forty-eight  states 
require  all  children  to  attend  school 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  older.^ 

The  Problem 

Xo  reasonable  person  could  charge 
the  public  schools  wfith  utter  failure 
to  do  their  part  in  combating  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  delinquency  and  crime.  But 
this  question  is  bound  to  arise  Have 
the  schools  done  all  they  might  do  in 
preventing  and  correeting  anti-social 
tendencies  in  young  children  and  ado¬ 
lescents?  It  was  with  this  question 
in  mind  that  three  studies  were  unde^ 
taken  under  the  auspices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  These  studies  were 
designed  to  throw  light  on  the  school 
backgrounds  and  educational  experi¬ 
ences  of  young  adult  male  offenders, 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  students  at 
Geneva  School  for  Girls. 


1  Bagley,  William.  “Education,  Crime  and  Social  Progress.”  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
1932.  p.  48. 

2  The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  IV,  "The  Delinquent 
Child,”  p.  19. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
to  interpret  some  of  the  salient  find¬ 
ings  of  a  study  of  1500  young  male 
offenders,  sixteen  to  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  who  are  inmates  of  the  Illinois 
State  Reformatory.  This  study  has 
sought  to  place  special  emphasis  upon 
the  educational  attainments  and  expe¬ 
riences  of  these  young  men.  It  may 
he  well  to  point  out  at  the  start  that 
we  have  not  found  any  educational 
panacea  for  the  disease  of  delin¬ 
quency.  Our  investigation  has  served 
a  purpose,  however,  if  it  shows  iis 
gome  of  the  points  at  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  former  charges  have  failed 
to  profit  by  their  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Education  of  the  Delinquent  Boy 

The  tvpical  reformatory  inmate  has 
been  to  school  nearly  two  grades  less 
than  the  average  boy.  His  age-grade 
attainment  indicates  that  he  was  re¬ 
tarded  in  school.  Rack  of  his  retarda¬ 
tion  lay  a  history  of  failure,  non¬ 
participation,  and  behavior  difficul¬ 
ties.  To  make  matters  even  worse  his 
teachers  and  principal,  in  all  too 
many  cases,  did  not  understand  him 
and  exerted  little  time  and  effort  to 
loam  more  about  him.  Not  that  we 
blame  them.  So  often  they  were  over¬ 
loaded  with  large  numl)ers  of  pupils; 
and,  after  all,  the  average  pupil  is 
well  behaved  and  progresses  at  a  nor¬ 
mal  rate  —  he  is  the  one  with  whom 
the  teacher  must  be  most  concerned. 
Frequently  the  offender  started  his 
delinquent  career  when  but  a  boy  and 
still  in  school. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the 
offender  is  a  lawbreaker  because  he 
lacked  educational  opportunities.  Typ¬ 
ically  he  had  about  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  other  boys  of  the  same  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  background.  If  he 
did  not  take  advantage  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  was  because  the  lure  of 
work,  of  money,  and  of  the  more  ex¬ 
citing  activities  of  the  street  was 
greater  than  the  lure  of  the  school. 
In  other  words,  his  school  experiences 
were  not  significant  enough  to  make  a 
distinct  and  lasting  impression  upon 
him.  They  were  too  easily  offset  by 
community  and  family  influence.  Nor 
can  we  expect,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
these  school  experiences  fully  signifi¬ 
cant  and  their  impression  lasting  by 
simply  making  them  more  “interest¬ 
ing.”  The  school  must  do  more  than 
merely  interest  the  child.  A  very  sig¬ 
nificant  part  of  the  school’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  child’s  life  must  be  its 
disciplinary  influence.  Every  boy 
must  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“no” ;  and  often  the  school  is  the  only 
place  where  he  will  learn  it.  What, 
then,  can  the  schools  do? 

The  Schools’  Opportunities 
This  and  other  studies  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  boy  and  the  young  adult  of¬ 
fender  have  revealed  many  ways  in 
which  the  school  has  failed  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  boy’s  life.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  the  school  so  to 
adapt  its  program  that  it  may  more 
adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the 
young  boy.  The  time  is  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  such  consideration.  We 
are  now  talking  a  good  deal  about 
reorganization  of  educational  offerings 
and  about  getting  down  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  education.  “Fads  and 
frills”  have  been  under  heavy  fire. 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  now  is  the 
time  to  assert  rather  definitely  what 
aspects  of  our  school  programs  need 
changing  if  the  school  is  to  function 
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more  effectively  as  an  active  force  in 
the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

There  seem  to  he  five  fields  in  which 
the  schools  can  exert  special  effort; 

1.  Curriculum  revision:  There  is 
something  wrong  with  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum  when  boys  and  young  men  of 
average  intelligence  find  little  in  it  to 
challenge  their  interest  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  School  should  be  more  than  a 
passing  incident  in  the  life  of  an 
adolescent  boy.  Yet  such  was  the 
case  with  the  typical  young  offender. 

The  kind  of  curriculum  revision 
that  is  needed,  and  I  sp<*ak  now  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  secondary  schools,  is 
that  which  will  insure  the  retention  of 
those  subjecta  that  have  significance 
because  they  make  a  difference  in  life, 
because  they  furnish  the  young  man 
and  w’oman  with  something  that  will 
make  life  more  worth  living.  By  this 
is  not  meant  that  all  subjects  shall  be 
strictly  utilitarian.  There  are  many 
subjects,  such  as  music  and  art,  that 
liave  no  practical  value  to  most  stu¬ 
dents.  Yet  they  can  make  life  much 
more  interesting. 

One  educator  recently  estimated 
that  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  our  high 
schools  costs  $312,500,000  plus  375 
million  hours  of  educational  time  an¬ 
nually.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  venture  that  some  of  these  millions 
could  be  more  profitably  spent  teach¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  how  to  live 
rather  than  in  teaching  them  to  master 
a  very  ineffective  tool  to  learn  how 
others  once  lived. 

2.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  be¬ 
havior  problems  in  the  schools  by 
trained  experts  working  in  cooperation 
with  intelligent  and  sympathetic  teach¬ 
ers  is  the  second  basic  field  of  endea¬ 
vor.  Our  study  of  the  educational 


experiences  of  offenders  revealed  in 
many  instances  ignorance  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lay  back  of  the  outward 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction  among 
school  pupils.  The  need  for  clinical 
examinations  of  boys  exhibiting  social 
maladjustments  was  very  evident.  If 
such  examinations  are  to  be  fruitful 
w’e  must  have  teachers  w’ho  are  capable 
of  recognizing  evidences  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  soon  enough  for  examination 
and  special  treatment  to  be  effective. 
Every  school  should  have  the  services 
of  nurse,  doctor,  guidance  expert,  and 
psychologist  at  least  on  part-time  ba¬ 
ses.  This  sounds  like  hoping  for  the 
ideal ;  but  certainly  on  the  basis  of 
comparative  values,  these  services  are 
more  important  than  some  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  for  which  the  public  now  pays 
under  the  guise  of  “education.”  It 
Ixxjomes,  then,  a  task  of  convincing 
the  public  that  these  things  are  the 
more  important. 

3.  Early  treatment  vital:  Not 
only  is  such  diagnosis  and  treatment 
necessary  and  vitally  important  in  the 
high  schools,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
and  important  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  junior  high  schools.  The 
evidence  is  so  conclusive  that  many 
delinquent  careers  start  in  early  child¬ 
hood,  even  while  the  boy  is  still  in 
school,  that  this  point  probably  needs 
no  further  emphasis. 

4.  Recreational  activities:  Not 
only  did  the  offender  fail  to  succeed 
in  his  academic  activities,  but  he  failed 
to  participate  in  the  non-academic 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
school.  This  suggests  that  these  ac¬ 
tivities  did  not  have  the  appeal  for 
such  boys  that  they  should  have.  It 
is  hoped  by  educators  that  through 
these  activities  the  student  will  have 
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the  chance  to  participate  in  group 
projects  and  so  receive  training  in 
social  relationships. 

In  the  elementary  school  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  clubs,  teams,  and  student 
government  have  not  been  fully  real¬ 
ized.  Every  effort  should  be  made  so 
to  organize  the  club  program  that 
every  boy  will  have  a  wholesome,  vital 
interest  in  some  school  project  aside 
from  his  regular  class  work.  This,  of 
course,  is  difficult;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  achieve  if  the  school  makes 
a  definite  effort  to  serve  as  a  recrea¬ 
tional  and  social  center  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  notion  that  the  school 
plant  should  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  day  is  not  only  narrow ; 
it  is  wasteful  of  the  full  possibilities 
of  an  expensive  investment  in  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities. 

5.  Character  outcome fi  of  educor 
tion:  The  fifth  and  final  opportunity 
of  the  schools  may  be  expressed  as  the 
possibility  of  greater  emphasis  upon 
the  character  outcomes  of  education. 
Some  people  have  called  this  empha¬ 
sis  “character  education.”  This  term 
is  unfortunate  in  a  sense,  since  it  im¬ 
plies  that  character  emphasis  is  some¬ 
thing  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
regular  program  of  the  school — a  sort 
of  extra  attachment  to  the  more  basic 
outcomes  of  education.  This,  of 
course,  should  not  be  the  case.  By 
“character  outcomes”  we  mean  those 
products  of  schooling  that  are  revealed 
in  the  ability  or  lack  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  conduct  his  life 
in  accordance  with  the  best  interests 
of  his  fellow  men.  Defined  in  these 
terms  character  is  a  functional  ability, 
the  ability  to  live  the  life  of  the  go^ 


citizen.  It  is  obvious  that,  had  the 
young  men  at  the  reformatory  lived 
in  accordance  with  the  best  interests 
of  others,  they  would  not  be  where 
they  are. 

^  In  this  connection  the  school  is 
faced  with  a  three-fold  responsibility. 
First,  it  must  enlighten  the  child  as 
to  the  best  response  in  typical  life 
situations,  teaching  him  the  social 
code  of  the  day.  Second,  it  must  pro¬ 
vide  the  situations  for  the  practice  of 
these  right  responses.  Third,  it  must 
provide  the  motives  for  right  responses 
rather  than  wrong  responses.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  right  and  wrong,  practice  in 
doing  right,  and  motivation  to  do 
right  —  these  are  the  three  essentials 
of  the  schools’  program  of  character 
emphasis. 

The  first  step  toward  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  these  three  essentials  is  a 
critical  examination  of  the  present 
program  of  the  school  in  an  effort  to 
estimate  its  character  outcomes.  This 
may  not  be  a  scientifically  exact  evalu¬ 
ation;  but,  if  carried  on  as  a  coopera¬ 
tive  endeavor  by  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators,  it  will  have  a  most  whole¬ 
some  effect  in  turning  their  attention 
to  the  primary  objective  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  —  the  development  of  good  char¬ 
acter. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  empha¬ 
size  my  belief  that,  if  the  school  is  to 
act  as  a  serious  force  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  delinquency,  it  must  do  more 
than  merely  give  the  boy  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  education  that  we  have 
been  giving  him.  It  must  seriously 
face  the  task  of  making  education  a 
process  vitally  significant  in  his  life. 


THE  COMPANIONS  OF  THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

SYSTEM 


Eli.ex  Frooner 
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TIIK  momliors  of  no  profoasion 
served  their  country  more  gal¬ 
lantly  in  war  than  did  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  France  and  none  had  a  better 
right  to  criticize  her  educational  poli¬ 
cies  in  time  of  peace.  The  Compan¬ 
ions  of  the  New  Education  System 
(Les  rompagtwm  de  Vnniversite  nou- 
velle)  has  Ixvn  the  organization  by 
which  young  teachers  who  served  in 
the  trenches  have  attempted  to  im¬ 
prove  French  schools. 

The  C ompagnona  introduced  their 
program  with  a  striking  series  of 
articles  in  UOpinion.  The  situation 
was  urgent.  France  must  be  saved; 
her  resources,  intellectual  as  w’dl  as 
material,  must  be  developed.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  a  complete  re¬ 
form  in  the  educational  system,  the 
root  of  French  life.  The  war  had 
given  them  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  they  were  more  than  what  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  had  thought  them  to  be, 
mere  intellectual  functionaries.  They 
had  been  aroused  from  their  lethargy; 
they  wished  now  to  continue  to  be  an 
active  force  in  national  life. 

By  April,  1919,  they  were  defi¬ 
nitely  organized.  A  general  assembly 
held  at  Paris  in  1920  showed  that  the 
number  of  members  had  increased 
from  45  to  850.  They  published  two 
volumes  called  Uuniverstfe  nouvelle 
and  their  official  organ.  La  solidarite. 
The  latter  was  replaced  in  1926  by  a 
bulletin,  also  by  the  title  of  L'univer- 
site  nouvelle. 


Their  writing,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  loyalty  and  intensity  of  Dau* 
det’s  Alsatian  schoolmaster  in  Lo 
demiere  da^ne,  stimulated  public 
opinion  about  educational  affairs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  the  eeoh 
unique.  Not  only  did  they  arouse 
the  eilucational  press,  but  also  lay 
magazines  and  newspapers.  During 
1028  a  debate  was  held  in  Parliament 
on  the  question  of  the  ecole  unique. 
Although  the  Compngnons  have  not 
officially  allied  themselves  with  any 
political  party,  their  ideas  have  found 
support  in  the  left  wing  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  especially  under  the  leadership 
of  ]Vr.  Ilerriot. 

Because  of  the  wide  scope  of  their 
plana,  their  intolerance  of  partial  re¬ 
forms,  and  their  insistence  on  the 
united  efforts  of  teachers,  they  have 
lieen  described  by  their  enemies  as 
revolutionists  and  Jacobins,  as  svndi- 
calists,  and  also  as  dreamers  and  mvs- 
tics.  To  this  last  they  would  not  ob¬ 
ject  if  mysticism  implies  enthusiasm 
for  a  cause.  One  of  the  members 
wrote  in  answer  to  these  various  epi¬ 
thets:  “Tt  is  therefore  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate  if  some  one  stops  us  and  says: 
‘After  all,  gentlemen,  who  are  you?’ 
We  answer:  ‘Excuse  us.  We  are  only 
teachers.’  ” 

However,  they  were  teachers  who 
wished  to  be  characterized  by  a  con¬ 
tinual  preoccupation  with  action  and 
life.  This  is  evident  when  one  studies 
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the  svstem  of  education  which  they  separated  into  two  classes  by  an  edu- 
propeied  in  1918  and  1919.*  cation  which  places  the  children  of 

In  order  to  make  an  organic  union  the  middle  and  upper  group  in  the 
between  life  and  thought,  they  would  college,  where  fees  are  paid, 

have  a  hierarchy  of  corporations  be-  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the 

tween  the  state  and  education.  They  primary  school.  A  union  of  the  social 
want  no  more  of  a  centralization  olasses  is  necessary.  At  the  same 
which  is  but  an  al)stract  unity.  The  time,  there  must  also  be  an  elite,  an 
corporations  would  aim  both  to  bring  essential  for  a  democracy,  but  an  elite 
about  a  feeling  of  unity  among  all  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  only, 
the  teachers  and  also  to  multiply  the  As  the  ecole  unique  was  first  out- 
bonds  l)etween  the  school  and  the  lined,  the  children  of  all  classes  should 
nation.  Therefore,  at  every  stage  in  attend  the  primary  school,  which 
this  hierarchy,  the  corporations  should  should  be  free  and  compulsory,  until 
keep  in  contact  with  those  factors  in  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Not 
the  country  which  are  of  importance  only  is  education  to  be  gratuitous,  but 
to  education :  parents  of  pupils,  com-  there  should  be  provision  for  the  main- 
mercial  and  industrial  groups,  repre-  tenance  of  needy  pupils  and  for  com- 
sentatives  of  religious  faiths,  and  pub-  pensation  to  parents  in  cases  where 
lie  officials.  Thus  education  would  the  child’s  earnings  are  important  to 

work  more  intimately  with  the  eco-  the  family  income.  Only  those  who 

nomic,  social,  and  moral  life  of  the  had  completed  the  elementary  instruc- 
nation.  The  school  would  sen^e  the  tion  would  have  the  right  to  vote, 
locality  by  adapting  the  work  to  local  Secondary  education  would  follow 
needs;  groups  in  the  locality  would  after  the  elementary  course  in  the  pri- 
fumish  resources  for  the  school,  con-  mary  school  and  both  would  be  parts 
scious  of  the  fact  that  in  so  doing,  of  one  continuous  system,  rather  than 
they  were  ensuring  the  culture  and  disparate  as  has  been  the  case.  It, 
efficiency  of  future  employees.  too,  would  be  free  and  open  to  any- 

Another  proposal,  and  one  which  one  passing  the  entrance  examinations, 

came  immediately  to  the  foreground  the  primary  school,  grants  for 

in  the  thinking  of  the  French  people,  maintenance  and  for  compensation  to 
was  that  of  the  ecole  unique.  The  parents  are  necessary, 

phrase  is  difficult  to  translate,  but  it  Of  course,  the  Compagnom  have 

does  not  mean  a  levelling  of  society  not  secured  the  immediate,  complete 

through  a  uniform  education  for  all,  reform  that  they  asked  for,  but  prog¬ 

as  some  critics  of  the  plan  contend,  ress  has  been  made  toward  the  realiza- 
It  means  rather  a  unified  school  sys-  tion  of  the  ecole  unique.  Their  fear 

tern  with  equal  opportunities  for  all,  now  is  that  too  many  single  and  unco- 

each  one  benefitting  according  to  his  ordinated  measures  may  be  but  pallia- 

ability.  National  strength  and  soli-  tives  for  the  complete  reform.  The 

darity  cannot  be  attained,  the  Com-  following  measures  show  that  the 
pagnons  say,  with  the  French  people  movement  has  made  progress :  (1)  the 

1  "L  Opinion,”  February  9,  February  16,  March  2,  March  9,  March  16,  May  25,  June  29, 
November  9,  November  30,  December  7,  December  14,  1918;  April  19,  May  3,  May  10,  May  17, 
June  7,  1919. 
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same  courses  of  study  are  now  used 
in  the  elementary  classes  of  the  lycees 
and  colleges  as  are  used  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  of  the  primary  schools; 
(2)  teachers  for  the  elementary 
classes  in  the  lycees  and  colleges  are 
chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  teachers 
in  the  primary  schools;  (3)  pupils  of 
the  colleges  and  the  primary  schools, 
where  both  exist  in  the  same  locality, 
meet  together  in  those  classes  where 
the  work  is  the  same;  (4)  there  is  a 
common  examination  for  secondary, 
higher  primary,  and  technical  school 
scholarships;  (5)  beginning  in  Jann- 
arv,  1930,  tuition  fees  were  alwlished 
in  the  lowest  class  of  all  secondary 
schools  and  will  progressively  disap¬ 
pear  year  by  year. 

It  is  with  French  culture,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  lycee,  that  the  conserva¬ 
tives  have  fearc'd  tampering.  Such 
fears,  however,  seem  needless.  The 
Compngnons  wish  to  preserve  the 
study  of  the  humanities,  although  they 
do  not  Ix'licve  in  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  such.  To  them,  true 
culture  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  energy. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they 
criticize  the  examination  for  the  hac- 
calaureat  given  at  the  completion  of 
the  course  in  the  lycee.  They  l)elieve 
that  the  examiner  should  have  time  to 
talk  with  the  student,  to  find  out  his 
knowledge  of  facts,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  extent  of  his  reading  and 
thinking.  Although  they  would  not 
have  the  haccalatircaf  required  for 
careers,  they  would  have  a  preference 
given  to  those  who  possess  this  diplo¬ 
ma,  so  that  to  attain  it  would  be  an 
honor. 

The  study  of  the  classical  humani¬ 
ties  is  also  too  narrow  a  conception  of 
culture.  The  Compagnons  were  in¬ 


fluential  in  the  successful  opposition 
to  the  Berard  reform  of  1923,  which 
proposed  to  make  Latin  and  Greek 
compulsory.  They  would  include  in 
their  studies  the  literary  humanities, 
classical  and  modem,  as  well  as  scien¬ 
tific,  technical,  and  artistic  humani¬ 
ties. 

After  the  basic  studies  for  every 
pupil  in  the  primary  school  until  the 
age  of  eleven,  there  would  be  two  or 
three  years  in  which  to  discern  the 
aptitudes  and  inten'sts  of  the  pupils. 
Some  will  be  receiving  a  training  for 
a  vocation ;  others,  an  orientation  into 
the  various  fields  of  culture,  so  that 
they  can  Ix'tter  select  their  particular 
course.  A  student  continuing  in  the 
lycee,  the  technical  school,  and  the 
university  will  specialize  a  little  more 
each  year,  but  always  it  will  be  spe¬ 
cialization  within  a  common  culture. 
Culture  and  preparation  for  life  are 
to  l)e  interdependent.  This  common 
ground  will  facilitate  transfers  from 
one  scho(fl  to  another  if  an  unwise 
choice  has  been  made.  The  Com¬ 
pagnons  stress  the  importance  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  their  proposed  system  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Both  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  and  the  state,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  each  person  should  have  the 
chance  to  develoj)  according  to  his 
ability.  France,  tlnw  s.ay.  does  not 
fail  in  the  lack  of  intellectual  re¬ 
sources,  but  in  the  poor  utilization  of 
such. 

Furthermore,  they  believe  that  edu¬ 
cation  consists  of  more  than  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  intellectual  resources,  “In 
order  that  France  may  live  she  must 
make  an  appeal  to  all  and  to  all  the 
resources  of  each.  The  new  education 
will  be  addressed  to  the  entire  nation 
and  to  the  entire  man.*" 
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Phvsical  education  that  consists, 
not  of  formal  gymnastics  taught  by 
instructors  trained  in  a  military 
school,  but  of  local  sports,  play,  and 
hvgiene,  should  be  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  initiative,  of  building  character, 
and  of  preserving  the  health  of  the 
race.  Besides  physical  education, 
habit  formation  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  building  of  charac¬ 
ter.  The  Compagnons  oppose  the  tra¬ 
ditional  teaching  of  moral  abstractions. 

In  the  discussions  of  methods,  they 
emphasize  the  encouragement  of  cre¬ 
ativeness  and  initiative,  the  activity 
of  the  pupil,  the  use  of  the  practical 
and  the  concrete,  and  the  adaptation 
of  work  to  the  locality.  If  it  is  fool¬ 
ish  not  to  prepare  children  for  real 
life,  then  it  is  also  foolish  not  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  local  life.  Teachers 
should  be  required  to  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  that  would  be  a  test  of  their 
general  culture,  their  pedagogical 
knowledge,  and,  as  well,  their  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  to  teach. 

In  this  respect,  too,  the  ideas  of  the 
Compagnons  have  helped  change  edu¬ 
cational  practice.  They  influenced 
the  course  of  studies  for  the  primary 
schools  issued  in  1923,  in  which  there 
is  a  marked  advance  in  the  liberty 
given  to  the  teacher  to  adapt  the  work 
to  the  locality,  in  the  discouragement 
of  encyclopedic  teaching,  and  in  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  practical  and 
the  concrete.  They  have  been  one  of 
the  groups  which  since  the  war  have 
brought  about  a  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  French  people  for  the  health  of 
their  children,  a  questioning  of  an 
overloaded  school  program,  and  a 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  physical 
education. 


In  outlining  the  place  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  new  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Compagnons  assign  to  it 
these  functions:  to  expand  and  per¬ 
fect  knowledge,  to  teach  it,  and  to 
popularize  it  by  communicating  to  the 
public  the  essential  results,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  real  part  of  the  national  cul¬ 
ture.  They  criticize  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  institutions;  the  en¬ 
cyclopedic  conception  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  a  conception  which  holds  to  the 
belief  that  in  order  to  be  a  living  in¬ 
stitution  every  sphere  of  knowledge 
must  be  represented;  and,  as  in  the 
economic  and  social  organization  of 
France,  centralization  but  not  consoli¬ 
dation.  With  the  possible  exception 
that  Paris  might  retain  a  “complete” 
university,  they  would  have  only  those 
studies  in  each  university  which  would 
have  the  greatest  chance  of  success  in 
that  region  and  which  would  contrib¬ 
ute  the  most  to  the  economic  and  in¬ 
tellectual  life.  The  study  of  science 
should  be  brought  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  industries  of  the  re¬ 
gion;  the  literary  studies  should  rec¬ 
ognize  local  traditions  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  neighboring  languages. 

The  Compagnons  would  abolish  the 
faculties,  or  academic  schools,  as  ele¬ 
ments  out  of  which  a  university  is 
built  and  substitute  research  insti¬ 
tutes.  These  would  be  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  or  relations  of 
the  region.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  institute  would  be  thought  of  as  a 
part  of  a  university,  it  would  also  be 
a  directed  learned  society.  Some  of 
the  scholars  would  engage  in  research ; 
some,  in  teaching.  Assistants  would 
look  after  publications  of  the  insti¬ 
tute.  The  Compagnons  believe  that  it 
is  fully  as  important  to  organize  the 
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production  and  distribution  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  any  other  production  in  the 
country.  In  no  respect  should  the  in¬ 
stitute  be  exclusive,  but  rather  there 
should  be  associate  members,  profes¬ 
sors  of  the  Jycees  or  informed  laymen 
who  would  like  to  collaborate  in  a 
worthy  piece  of  work. 

Xot  only  must  education  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  the  people  of 
France,  but  also  with  the  people  of 
other  countries  through  exchanges  of 
teachers  and  through  the  further  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Imtitut  franqars  in 
important  cities  of  the  world.  These 
institutes  should  specialize  according 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated,  although  not  exclusively  so. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  adult  edu¬ 
cation  w’as  not  in  1918  and  is  not  to¬ 
day  an  organized  movement  in  France, 
the  Compagnons  consider  it  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  their  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  They  ask  for  a  place  in  the 
budget  for  people’s  education.  They 
consider  it  the.  most  vast  of  all  their 
problems,  but  a  democracy  cannot  be 
disinterested  in  the  education  of  citi¬ 
zens.  They  are  of  the  opinion  also 
that  with  the  tendency  for  the  barrier 
bertween  public  and  private  life  to 
disappear,  the  worker  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  a  more  positive  role. 
Therefore,  all  the  more  urgent  is  his 
education. 

For  this  education  of  the  people, 
there  are  two  essentials  on  the  part  of 
the  public :  time  and  willingness.  The 
first  already  exists;  the  second  will 
exist  if  one  knows  how  to  interest  the 
people.  The  Compagnons  see  only 
two  possible  kinds  of  subjects:  the 
useful  and  those  concerned  with  cur¬ 
rent  affairs.  People  can  be  led  to  dis¬ 


interested  culture  only  through  utili¬ 
tarianism.  It  alone  will  bring  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  classroom;  once  there, 
he  may  become  interested  in  the  cul¬ 
tural. 

The  teaching  personnel  in  adult 
education  would  be  varied,  but  not 
unorganized.  In  addition  to  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  (who  are  warned  not  to  be  too 
academic),  the  most  intelligent  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  region,  doctors,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  others,  w’ould  often  be  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers.  The  Compagnoru 
believe  that  the  successful  teacher,  as 
they  discuss  this  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  fields  of  education 
also,  is  not  necessarily  the  scholar, 
nor  the  “tradesman  in  ideas,”  but 
rather  one  who  lives  his  subject  and 
w’hile  developing  it,  is  himself  devel¬ 
oped. 

The  problem  of  people’s  education 
does  not  end  with  courses  and  lectures; 
it  is  concerned  with  the  press,  with 
pamphlets  and  books.  This  means 
that  education  is  responsible  for  the 
production  of  books  and  articles  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  the  public  mind  and 
for  facilities  for  every  individual  to 
read  these  publications.  “It  is  be¬ 
cause  it  neglects  such  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  that  the  education  svs- 
tem  loses  contact  with  the  people.  Let 
it  assume  then,  it  will  be  rewarded  by 
a  renewal  of  life  and  power.” 

Thus  a  preoccupation  with  life  and 
action  comes  out  repeatedly  in  the 
plan  of  education.  The  CompagnoM 
could  not  consider  educational  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  social, 
political,  and  economic  factors.  They 
have  not  insisted  on  carrying  through 
an  unpopular  proposal  like  that  of  the 
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corporation,  but  they  have  fought 
whole-heartedly  for  one  like  the  ecole 
unique  which  was  capable  of  gaining 

in  education  are  not  crises 
in  education ;  they  are  crises  in  life.” 


ground. 

“Crises 


So  long  as  the  Comp<ignons  adhere  to 
this  principle  they  will  remain  in 
close  touch  with  the  national  life  of 
France  and  will  continue  with  vigor 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  French 
people. 


ON  READING  THE  FAERIE  QUEENE  UPSIDE  DOWN 

Zaidee  E.  Green 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENGLISH.  DUQUK8NE  UNIVERSITY 


Those  who  have  never  relished 
The  Faerie  Queene  might  try 
reading  the  poem  upside  down. 
In  1581)  George  Puttenham  ex¬ 
plained  the  charm  of  poetry  which  is 
written  in  the  shape  of  the  Triangle 
or  Triquet,  the  Fuzie,  the  Lozange, 
the  Egge  or  Figure  Ouall,  the  Rodel 
Displayed,  the  Lozange  Rahhated,  the 
Spire  or  Taper  Called  Piramis,  the 
Filler,  Pillasfer,  or  Cillinder.^ 
Concerning  the  creation  of  poems  in 
the  shape  of  the  Filler,  Pillaster,  or 
Cillinder,  the  author  has  this  to  say: 

The  Filler  is  a  figure  among  all  the 
rest  of  the  Geometricall  most  beawtifull, 
in  respect  that  he  is  tall  and  upright 
and  of  one  bignesse  from  the  bottom  to 
the  toppe.  In  Architecture  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  with  two  accessarie  parts,  a  ped- 
estall  or  base,  and  a  chapter  or  head; 
the  body  is  the  shaft.  By  this  figure  is 
signified  stay,  support,  rest,  state,  and 
magnificence.  Your  dittie  then  being 
reduced  into  the  forme  of  the  Filler,  hie 
base  will  require  to  beare  the  breadth  of 
a  meetre  of  six  or  seuen  or  eight  silla- 
bles;  the  shaft  foure;  the  chapter  egall 
with  the  base.  Of  this  proportion  I  will 
giue  you  one  or  two  examples,  which 
may  suffise: 


Her  Maiestie  resembled  to  the  crowned 
piller.  Ye  must  read  upward. 

1  The  Arte  of  English  Poesle  H,  xl,  71. 


Is  blisse  with  immortalitie. 

Her  trymest  top  of  all  ye  se' 
Garnish  the  crowne. 

Her  iust  renowne 
Chapter  and  head. 
Part  that  maintain 
And  womanheaa 
Her  mayden  raign*? 

In  te  gri  tie- 
in  ho  nour  anu 
With  ve  ri  tic  , 
Her  roundnes  stand 
Strengthen  the  state. 

By  their  increase 
With  out  de  bate 
Concord  and  peace 
Of  her  support. 
They  be  the  base 
With  stedfastnesse 
Vertue  and  grace 
Stay,  and  comfort ; 

Of  Albi  ons  rest. 
The  sounde  Piller 
And  seene  a  farre 
Is  plainely  exprest 
Tall  stately  and  strayt 

By  this  no  ble  pourtrayt 


Now,  though  it  must  be  granted 
that  a  stanza  of  The  Faerie  Queene  is 
a  very  sturdy  Filler  compared  to  the 
graceful  shaft  which  Puttenham  gives 
us,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  Piller.  His 
base  is  wider  than  his  shaft,  and  his 
chapter  seems  “egall  with  the  base.” 
This  effect  the  poet  attains  by  a  Pro- 
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crustean  process.  The  first  line  of 
the  stanza  is  stretched  (and  this  poet 
was  able  to  stretch  all  substances)  so 
that  it  looks  as  long  as  the  alexandrine. 
It  is  regularly  extended  beyond  the 
“shaft”  on  the  left  and  often  on  the 
right. 

Furthermore,  this  poetic  Piller  can 
frequently  be  “read  upward.”  For 
example : 

0  what  an  endless  worke  haue  I  in  hand, 

To  count  the  seas  abundant  progeny, 

Whose  fruitfull  seede  farre  passeth 
those  in  land. 

And  also  those  which  wonne  in  th* 
azure  sky? 

For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres 
on  hy, 

Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estima¬ 
tion, 

Then  to  recount  the  Seas  posterity: 

So  fertile  be  the  flouds  in  generation, 
So  huge  their  numbers,  and  so  number- 
lesse  their  nation. 

—F.  Q.  IV,  xii,  1. 


Being  returned  to  his  mothers  bowre, 

In  solitary  silence  far  from  wight, 

He  gan  record  the  lamentable  stowre. 

In  which  his  wretched  loue  lay  day 
and  night. 

For  his  deare  sake,  that  ill  desem’d 
that  plight: 

The  thought  whereof  empierst  his 
hart  so  deepe. 

That  of  no  worldly  thing  he  take 
delight ; 

Ne  dayly  food  did  take,  ne  nightly 
sleepe. 

But  pyn’d  and  mourn’d,  and  languisht, 
and  alone  did  weepe. 

— F.  Q.  IV,  xii,  19. 

It  is  at  least  amusing  to  discover 
that  all  but  six  of  the  first  twenty 
stanzas  of  Canto  xii,  Book  IV  of  The 
Faerie  Queene  make  sense  of  a  sort 
read  upside  down,  almost  as  much 
sense  as  they  make  (removed  from 
their  context)  when  read  downward, 
and  certainly  as  much  sense  as  Put- 
tenham’s  example. 


CORRECTING  DICTION  ON  SHORT  NOTICE 

Carolyn  Nunn 

INSTRUCTOR  OF  DRAMATICS 
POMONA.  CALIFORNIA,  ACADEMY 


IA^I  workin"  on  a  play  at  present 
80  now  while  the  impressions  of 
the  difficulties  one  encounters  in 
correcting  poor  diction  are  sharp  in 
mv  mind  is  a  good  time  to  set  them 
down.  At  the  outset  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  one  has  to  say  about  dic¬ 
tion  is  met  with  indifference  or  active 
hostility.  However,  if  you  are  going 
to  be  ruled  by  that  you  might  as  well 
call  the  venture  a  failure  and  quit. 
You  will  naturally  begin  your  attack 
on  poor  diction  by  attempting  to  slow 
down  the  tempo  of  the  dialogue.  One 
of  the  favorite  arguments  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  that  in  slowing  down  it  is 
impossible  to  put  any  expression  in 
the  characterizations.  That  expression 
business!  Who  cares  about  a  high 
school  girl’s  idea  of  expression  when 
she  can’t  be  understood?  People  who 
git  in  the  back  row  feel  that  their 
hard-earned  half  dollars,  even  though 
we  are  no  longer  on  the  gold  standard, 
are  worth  just  as  much  as  the  people 
who  occupy  the  front  row.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  every  word  that  is  said 
should  be  heard  even  on  the  back  row. 
Even  though  you’ve  no  Barrymores  or 
Garbos  to  give  interpretation  and 
subtle  expression  to  the  parts  you  will 
have  people  who  by  dint  of  much  hard 
work  on  your  part  can  be  made  to  be 
heard  and  understood.  Let  entrances 
and  exits,  interpretation  and  other 
dramatic  aids  go  by  the  board  until 
you  have  hammered  into  your  cast  the 
necessity  of  being  heard  and  under¬ 
stood. 


There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  on 
the  score  of  diction.  Everybody 
knows  that  all  of  us  talk  too  rapidly 
in  everyday  conversation  even,  but 
when  we  are  placed  on  the  stage  to 
represent  a  character  we  race  like  a 
mill  wheel  in  a  flood  current.  And 
the  more  expression  w’e  try  to  give  to 
a  part  the  faster  and  jerkier  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  race.  Correcting  the  difficulty 
not  the  recognizing  of  it  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Psychology  holds  out  the  remedy 
for  breaking  ourselves  of  a  bad  habit 
is  substituting  a  good  one  in  its  place. 
Therefore  the  way  to  stop  talking  too 
fast  is  to  talk  slowly.  And  the  way 
to  make  people  in  a  play  cast  talk 
slowly  is  to  stand  over  them  and  in¬ 
sist  that  word  by  word  they  slow 
down.  Telling  them  to  practice  at 
home,  talking  about  the  good  of  the 
play  and  school  spirit,  even  show¬ 
ing  them  how  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Whether  they  be  elementary,  junior  or 
senior  high  school  age  resign  yourself 
to  the  necessity  of  literally  forcing 
them  to  say  each  word  in  an  exag¬ 
geratedly  slow  tempo. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  finish  our 
w’ords  properly  is  the  reason  that 
rapid  speaking  is  an  evil.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  consonants  are  hard  to  make 
that  speed  keeps  us  from  speaking 
clearly.  When  consonants  are  not 
properly  formed  our  speech  becomes  a 
meaningless  jumble.  If  these  two 
factors  are  allowed  to  work  together 
they  make  it  entirely  impossible  to 
understand  what  a  speaker  is  saying 
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if  he  is  some  distance  from  us.  Slow¬ 
ing  down  the  normal  speed  at  which 
p»eople  talk  is  extremely  important  if 
one  is  to  make  a  success  of  any  kind 
of  public  speaking. 

To  correct  this  tendency  toward  too 
rapid  speaking  make  the  speaker  men¬ 
tally  place  a  period  at  the  end  of  each 
word.  In  so  doing  the  result  is  that 
each  word  in  a  sentence  is  completely 
separated  making  a  pause  between 
them.  Soon  the  important  words 
from  the  standpoint  of  emphasis  and 
meaning  will  take  on  a  new  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  player,  and  he  will  learn 
to  enunciate  them  clearer,  apeak  them 
slower,  and  consequently  interpret  the 
speech  in  its  true  significance.  After 
this  kind  of  practice  introdiictorA’  word 
sequences  such  as:  there  are,  it  will 
be,  etc.,  will  soon  take  their  natural 
relative  places.  A  sentence  like  this — 
Miss  Sherrington  was  the  center  of 
quite  a  romance  —  will  soon  have 
proper  word  emphasis,  while  the  rest 
of  the  words  will  not  be  run  into  a 
meaningless  succession  of  syllables. 
That  is,  instead  of  the  player  raising 
the  pitch  of  his  voice  and  hitting  the 
word  romance  harder  though  still  as 
fast  as  the  other  words,  he  will  separ¬ 
ate  and  emphasize  the  proper  word 
through  using  a  slower  tempo  without 
figuratively  pounding  on  the  table. 

Regardless  of  what  phase  of  play 
production  one  is  working  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  continually  standing  over 
the  individual  and  forcing  him  to  do 
as  you  say  is  the  only  way  to  succeed. 
Getting  people  to  pay  suflScient  atten¬ 
tion  to  consonants  to  finish  their  words 
properly  is  no  exception  to  this  neces¬ 
sary  practice.  One  must  repeat  and 
insist  that  all  the  consonant  sounds  are 
sharply  articulated.  Terminal  and  in¬ 


terior  consonants  require  the  most  at¬ 
tention.  Words  beginning  with  con¬ 
sonants  seldom  give  trouble. 

As  a  general  rule  words  like  go,  do, 
and  boy  are  not  in  the  troublesome 
list.  It  is  only  when  “ing”  is  added 
to  them  that  they  need  special  atten¬ 
tion.  When  a  general  diction  list  is 
compiled  of  the  words  that  are  the 
most  often  carelessly  pronounced  there 
are  certain  general  conclusions  that 
can  Ik?  drawn.  They  can  l)e  summed 
up  in  the  following  classifications: 

(a)  Carelessness  about  internal 
consonants.  Most  people  slight  the 
“d”  in  wonderful,  the  result  being  a 
pronunciation  sounding  like  “wuner- 
ful.” 

(b)  Changing  internal  vowel  sounds. 
In  the  word  “beautiful”  the  “i”  is 
more  often  than  not  changed  to  an 
“uh”  sound.  This  substitution  tends 
also  to  nullify  the  “t”  sound. 

(c)  Use  of  elisions.  Words  end¬ 
ing  in  consonants  followed  by  words 
beginning  with  vowels  are  often 
slurred.  Elision  is  not  a  grammati¬ 
cal  practice  of  the  English  language, 
and  it  most  certainly  is  not  permis¬ 
sible  in  any  form  of  public  address. 
Pronunciations  such  as  “thi  s’after- 
noon”  and  ‘^’leeve”  are  very  difficult 
to  understand  from  the  stage. 

(d)  Words  with  double  consonant 
endings.  Many  times  the  terminal 
consonant  of  these  double  conso¬ 
nant  combinations  is  slighted  making 
“word”  sound  like  “were”  and  “best” 
sound  like  “Bess.” 

(e)  Double  consonants  followed  by 
vowel.  Neglecting  to  articulate  sharp¬ 
ly  the  second  consonant  in  a  double 
consonant  combination  followed  by  a 
vowel  sound  tends  to  reduce  words 
like  “twenty”  to  “twenny.”  In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  evil  of  mispronunciation  muscular  activity  of  the  mouth.  Con- 
there  is  added  a  jarring  nasal  quality,  sequently,  they  are  more  difficult  to 

(f)  Words  with  consecutive  con-  make.  The  muscular  activity  required 

sonants.  Frequently  one  consonant  is  to  be  heard  at  the  back  of  an  audi- 
dropped  or  dulled  when  a  word  end-  torium  is  more  strenuous  than  is  nec- 
ing  in  a  consonant  is  followed  by  an-  essary  in  ordinary  conversation  be- 
other  beginning  with  a  consonant.  In  cause  there  is  the  obstacle  of  space  to 
a  combination  such  as  “good  boy”  the  overcome.  Unless  the  consonants  in  a 
“d”  is  apt  to  suffer.  word  are  sharply  formed  they  are  lost 

(g)  Consonant  insertions.  Un-  in  the  void  of  space  and  become  en- 
less  one  becomes  adept  through  prac-  tirely  incomprehensible.  The  abun- 
tice  it  is  difficult  to  slide  from  one  dance  of  consonants  in  the  word  “get” 
vowel  sound  to  another  without  the  gives  it  a  much  better  chance  of  being 
insertion  of  a  slight  consonant  sound  heard  than  the  word  “water.”  Both 
between  them.  For  this  reason  we  the  “w”  and  ‘V’  have  only  semi-con- 
usually  say  “I  yam”  for  “I  am.”  sonant  sounds  which  make  their  clear 

Consonants  seem  to  have  stolen  the  enunciation  doubly  necessary.  To 
show  in  this  discussion,  and  rightly  so  neglect  the  “t”  in  water  is  fatal  to  its 
because  they  really  are  the  backbone  carrying  power. 

of  our  speech.  They  give  form  and  Good  diction,  then,  depends  upon 
shape  to  our  words.  Vowels  give  a  the  degree  of  muscular  activity  that 
rich  sound  quality  that  is  held  in  a  we  are  able  to  elicit  from  those  who 
pattern  by  consonants.  Vowels  are  are  to  speak  under  our  direction.  The 
fairly  easy  to  make  because  they  are  problem  is  to  get  the  maximum  mus- 
very  near  to  unrestrained  sound.  On  cular  effort  at  the  slowest  possible 
the  contrary,  consonants  are  more  dif-  speed  from  people  over  whom  one  has 
ficult  to  make  because  they  are  sharp  to  stand  and  constantly  apply  both 
sounds  that  require  interference  by  the  the  foot  and  emergency  brakes.  But 
teeth,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  general  it  can  be  done. 
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Teachings  Time  and  Place  Relation¬ 
ships  in  Elementary  School  History. 
By  Willard  Linxcood  Chase,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Boston  University. 
A  Doctor’s  Dissertation.  New  York,  1935. 
Bibliography.  54  pages. 

This  is  a  controlled  experiment  in  which 
the  relationship  method  of  teaching  his¬ 
tory  is  compared  with  the  summary 
method  and  with  the  question-answer 
method.  The  relationship  method  does 
not  fail  to  teach  facts  but  lays  special 
emphasis  on  time  and  place  relationships ; 
the  summary  method  calls  for  one  sen¬ 
tence  summaries  of  each  paragraph  in 
each  assignment ;  the  question-answer 
method  is  the  usual  method.  Careful  di¬ 
rections  are  given  for  the  carrying  out 
of  teaching  procedures  to  insure  fairness, 
equal  time,  and  equal  opportunity.  The 
McCall  method  of  e<]uating  the  groups  by 
pairing,  was  used. 

The  relationship  method  versus  sum¬ 
mary  method  was  carried  through  in 
Brookl5’n,  New  Y’ork,  with  41  equated 
pairs  in  grade  8A,  and  46  equated  pairs 
in  grade  8B.  There  were  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  in  favor  of  the  relationship 
method,  with  no  loss  on  factual  knowl¬ 
edge. 

To  overcome  the  handicap  of  much  pre¬ 
vious  learning  a  new  experiment  was  set 
up  with  6th  grade  pupils.  The  control 
groups  used  the  usual  question-answer 
method.  The  differences  were  in  favor 
of  the  relationship  method,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  were  larger.  The  results  with 
small  groups  in  these  different  cities 
(Wellesley,  Belmont,  and  Medford)  were 
in  agreement.  Later  an  8th  grade  in 
Medford  was  included. 

The  author  adds  helpful  chapters  on 
teaching  “time”  and  “place”  relationships, 
and  a  chapter  of  carefully  organized  con¬ 
clusions.  There  is  a  well  prepared,  five- 
page  bibliography. 

The  author  is  commendably  modest  in 
his  claims,  but  the  reviewer  has  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  recommending  the  study  to 


teachers  of  history.  The  techniques  of 
the  study  should  interest  research  stu¬ 
dents. 

History  is  a  vital  subject,  3’et  its  values 
are  frequently  unrealized  because  of  poor 
teaching.  By-and-large  there  is  much 
room  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  Dr.  Chase’s  experiment  will 
prove  stimulating  reading. — Out  M.  Wil¬ 
son,  Boston  University. 

Measurement  in  Modem  Life  and  in 
the  Long  Ago.  By  Schorling  and  Clark. 
World  Book  Company.  1935.  41  pages 

and  index. 

This  is  Unit  A  in  a  series  of  brief  units 
dealing  with  Mathematics  in  Life.  It  pre¬ 
sents  in  easy  popular  form,  with  much 
reading  and  few  exercises,  the  simple 
story  of  measures  and  measurement  from 
ancient  times  dowm  to  the  exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  highly  specialized  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  present.  The  development 
of  the  unit  includes  attention  to  the  foot, 
yard,  inch,  cubit,  digit,  the  English  bar¬ 
leycorn,  the  Roman  pace,  and  finally,  the 
story  of  the  metric  system  and  metric 
units.  The  story  of  increasing  exactness 
involves  the  micrometer,  the  precision 
instruments  of  modem  industry,  and  the 
surveyor’s  instruments.  The  use  of 
squared  paper  is  introduced  with  exer¬ 
cises.  The  rounding  off  of  measures  is 
illustrated. 

There  is  a  final  section  dealing  with 
the  development  of  numbers  in  the  deci¬ 
mal  system,  and  briefly  the  difference 
between  the  calculations  in  the  Roman 
scheme  and  the  Arabic. 

One  regrets  that  the  informal  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  most  of  the  unit  is  not 
extended  to  other  parts.  The  provision 
for  “comprehension”  tests  introduces  an 
academic  atmosphere  which  does  not  make 
for  more  favorable  attitude.  There  are 
five  comprehension  tests  in  the  unit.  The 
term  project  is  loosely  used,  in  common 
with  general  practice  throughout  the 
country.  The  metric  system  is  very  much 
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overdone,  carrj'ing  most  of  the  claims  of 
the  original  designers  of  the  system,  and 
neglecting  to  show  that  in  the  metric 
countries  of  the  present  time,  only  the 
effective  units  are  used. 

Undoubtwlly  this  deviation  from  the 
customary  proc-edure  in  mathematics  will 
be  welcomed  by  junior  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  As  such  units  are  devel¬ 
oped  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  further  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  informal  treatment. — Guy 
M.  Wilson,  Boston  Univrsity. 

The  Development  of  Modern  English. 
By  Stcirart  Robertson  of  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  Prentice-Hall  Co.  1934. 
.^57  pages.  $2.25  list  price. 

This  admirable  book  by  Prof.  Robert¬ 
son  presents  the  historical  background 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
English  language  ns  it  is  spoken  and 
written  today.  Throughout  this  beauti¬ 
fully  bound  and  clearly  printed  book  the 
emjjhnsis  has  been  placed  on  present-day 
English.  This  is  no  musty  tome  wTitten 
by  a  scholarly  recluse;  it  is  a  book  that 
can  be  understood  and  enjoyed  by  the 
layman,  one  that  should  prove  a  mine  of 
fascinating  research  for  the  earnest 
student. 

The  question  of  proportion  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  relative  amount  of  space  to  be 
devote<l  to  the  various  specialized  fields 
of  linguistic  study  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidereil,  so  that  the  author  has  maintained 
a  just  balance  among  the  topics  that  ap¬ 
pear  as  chapter  headings. 

Your  reviewer  found  the  chapter  on 
“The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Language” 
particularly  interesting  and  illuminating. 
Prof.  Rfibertson  discusses  the  question 
whether  or  not  language  is  confined  to 
mankind  or  is  shared  in  an  elementar3' 
wa.v  bj'  certain  animals.  Then  he  devotes 
a  section  to  the  three  agencies  or  means 
b.v  which  men  communicate  thought  to 
one  another,  i.  e.,  bj’  gesture,  by  the  vis¬ 
ible  sj’rabol,  and  by  the  spoken  sound. 

A  brief  but  lucid  discussion  follow’s  on 
the  various  theories  as  to  the  origin  of 
speech ;  the  “bow-wow,”  the  “pooh-pooh,” 
and  the  “ding-dong”  theories,  each  of 
which  may  have  some  elements  of  truth, 
but  none  of  which  can  be  entirely  true. 
Perhaps  the  idea  that  emotional  songs 


were  the  real  germs  of  speech  may  be  the 
most  plausible  explanation  as  to  how  lan¬ 
guage  originated. 

Then  follow  admirable  chapters  on  the 
ancestry  of  English,  on  Old  and  Middle 
English,  the  differences  between  British 
and  American  usages  in  modem  English 
and  English  inflections.  Man.v  readers 
will  find  the  chapter  on  “English  Sounds 
and  Tlieir  History”  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book. 

.\mong  the  other  noteworthy  chapters 
are  “Sources  of  the  Vocabulary”  and 
“The  Making  of  Words,”  both  of  which  are 
written  in  a  scholarly-  manner;  and  no 
one  who  speaks  this  rich  and  glowing  lan¬ 
guage  of  ours  can  fail  to  find  delight  and 
satisfaction  in  the  closing  chapters,  espe¬ 
cially  that  on  “Tlie  Changing  Meanings 
and  Values  of  Words.” — Everett  L.  Get- 

CHELL. 

Re-Directing  Education.  B3'  Tugwell 
and  Keyserling.  Blaisdell,  Cole  and  Mc- 
Goldrick.  Columbia  University  Press,  1934. 
$3.00. 

The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  society 
must  be  re-directed  and  controlled,  in  its 
own  and  the  individual’s  interest,  and  that 
education  must  give  this  re-direction. 

The  preliminary*  discussion  is  somewhat 
long  and  lacking  in  pungency*.  Education 
has  been,  like  society  itself,  individual¬ 
istic,  crude  and  selfish.  Every*  man  has 
sought  his  own  interest,  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  society.  It  is  necessary  there¬ 
fore  that  society  be  made  over  and  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  for  individual  profit  be  regu¬ 
lated  out  of  existence. 

The  discussion  of  our  earlier  national 
life  seems  quite  pessimistic  —  too  pessi¬ 
mistic.  Social  aims  and  community  inter¬ 
ests  were  not  all  submerged  by*  mercenary 
purposes.  Profea.sor  Tugwell  seems  capti¬ 
vated  by  the  ancient  notion  that  trade  is 
essentially  unnobling,  profit  is  an  un¬ 
worthy  motive.  Business  ought  rather  to 
be  conducted  for  its  economic  function — 
but  what  is  this  without  profit?  W’e  must 
emerge  from  the  rawness  of  our  earlier 
existence  into  collectivism ;  laissez  faire 
has  w*orked  only*  injury  to  society. 

But  after  telling  us  that  our  past  is 
selfish  and  erroneous  and  our  salvation 
for  the  future  is  in  a  collective  society,  he 
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says  it  is  not  his  purpose  to  deal  here 
with  specilic  questions  of  prog'ram  and 
technique.  But  is  not  this  only  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism?  Surely  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  one  who  in  book  and  po¬ 
litical  position  demands  that  we  re-form 
ourselves  into  a  collectivized  s<KMety,  tell 
us  how  to  do  it. 

History'  Redefined  by  Mr.  Cole  adds  only 
the  suggestion  that  history  should  be 
studied  as  a  vehicle  for  understanding 
contemporary  life.  A  fruitful  method  in 
studying  the  history'  of  the  past  would  be 
to  examine  in  detail  a  present  event  or 
condition  and  then  to  elucidate  this  by 
comparison  with  earlier  similar  events  or 
conditions  and  trace  possible  causes  and 
connections.  Doubtless  such  a  method 
would  promote  interest  in  the  immature 
mind,  but  it  would  require  critical  juITg- 
raent  of  a  high  order  to  make  sound  com- 
jiarisons  and  deductions. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  on  Political 
Science  adds  little  to  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters.  It  fails  to  present  a  constructive 
reorganization  of  the  materials  of  polit¬ 
ical  science.  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is 
a  disappointment.  It  tells  us  how  a  col¬ 
lectivized  societj’  requires  a  rebuilding  and 
redirection  of  economics,  history,  and  po¬ 
litical  science,  but  how  to  do  it  is  left 
unsaid.  Perhaps  this  is  all  the  l>ook  in¬ 
tends  to  do,  but  if  it  is,  how  are  we  any 
better  off  than  in  the  selfish  maze  of  the 
old  individualism?  —  .\rthub  H.  Wilde, 
Boston  University  School  of  Education. 

Junior  Literature  —  For  High  School. 
By  Walter  L.  Herrey,  Ph.D.,  Member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  Department  of 
Education,  New  York  City,  formerly  Pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  City  Teachers  College. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  1934. 
587  pp.  $1.36. 

Dr.  Hervey  has  done  much  toward  dis¬ 
pelling  the  unfortunate  tradition  that  lit¬ 
erature  presented  in  High  School  courses 
must  necessarily  prove  dull  and  uninter¬ 
esting.  Too  often,  when  taking  a  course 
in  Literature  under  an  inspiring  profes¬ 
sor,  the  college  student  is  forced  to  look 
back  upon  his  high  school  courses  with 
unfavorable  comparisons ;  as  does  the 
adult  who  discovers  new  and  undreamed 


of  pleasure  in  a  chance  encounter  with 
classics  formerly  placed  beyond  the  pale 
for  him  by  burdens«)me  assignments  dur¬ 
ing  school  days.  This  compact  and  inter¬ 
esting  volume  is  a  welcome  contradiction 
to  such  a  state  of  mind. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  says  that  his 
purpose  is  to  develop  “creative  reading 
.  .  .  with  vision  and  .  .  .  proper  emo¬ 
tion,”  so  that  “the  artistry  of  this  notable 
group  of  readers  will  not  be  neglected." 
Adolescent  students  are  quick  to  judge 
and  keener  in  discrimination  than  is 
sometimes  supposed,  and  appreciate  intel¬ 
lectual  fare  which  is  attractively  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  book  is  divided  into  sections  of 
convenient  length  and  variety,  and  alter¬ 
nates  prose  and  poetry.  Narratives,  Bal¬ 
lads,  Short  Stories,  Humorous  Sketches, 
Lyrics,  Selections  from  the  Masterpieces, 
and  one  Shakespeare  Play  offer  an  inter¬ 
esting  selection,  wide  in  scope  and  con¬ 
temporary  in  appeal. 

.\mong  the  prose  writers,  such  authors 
as  O.  Henry',  Mary  Antin,  Stephen  Lea¬ 
cock,  Major  Vivian  Gilbert,  Thomas  Hardy, 
Edgar  .Mian  Poe  and  Samuel  Johnson  are 
selected  to  appeal  to  many  t.v'pes  of  read¬ 
ers.  Among  the  poets,  .41fred  Noyes,  Ar¬ 
thur  Guiterman,  Robert  Brow'ning,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  offer  songs  for  dreamer  and 
ballad  singer  alike. 

A  short  bibliography  follows  each  sec¬ 
tion  and  answers  the  question,  “Where 
can  we  find  more?” 

After  each  selection,  the  reader  finds  a 
paragraph  of  pedagogical  comment  de¬ 
signed  to  induce  critical  appreciation  and 
creative  judgment.  The  explanations  of 
unusual  words  are  helpful,  but  in  some 
instances  the  guidance  becomes  a  trifle 
too  definite  for  creative  response,  and 
might  better  be  included  in  an  appendix 
as  suggestions  for  the  teacher  rather  than 
the  student,  who  may  find  his  own  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  piece  lessened  by  too  imme¬ 
diate  and  strictly  defined  analysis. 

Such  a  book  as  this  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the  English 
teacher  of  large,  cosmopolitan  groups  of 
young  students,  and  a  pleasant  surprise, 
as  a  textbook,  to  the  pupils  themselves. — 
Marjorie  F.  Holt,  Boston  University. 
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A  Handbook  on  Teaching'  Vocational 
Agriculture.  By  Qlen  C.  Cook,  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural  Educa¬ 
tion.  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
First  Edition,  cloth.  Edited  by  Dr.  L.  L. 
Scranton.  Interstate  Printing  Company, 
Danville,  Illinois,  1933,  406  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  latest  contributions 
to  methods  of  teaching  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture  in  high  st'hools,  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  education  plan.  The 
author  states  in  the  preface  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  book  is  of  a  two-fold  nature : 
“First,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to 
supei^’isors,  teacher-trainers,  trainees  and 
teachers  in  the  field  of  vocational  agricul¬ 
ture;  and  second,  it  is  of  value  to  super¬ 
intendents,  high  school  principals,  school 
boards  and  others  interested  in  vocational 
work.”  The  volume  is  a  large  handbook 
containing  information  and  practical 
guidance  for  the  teacher  of  agriculture 
in  all  the  common  phases  of  his  work, 
such  as  class-room  and  laboratory,  super¬ 
vised  farm  practice,  farm  mechanics,  sum¬ 
mer  programs.  Future  Farmers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  father  and  son  banquets,  agricul¬ 
tural  fairs,  evening  schools,  part-time 
work,  and  professional  improvement  of 
teachers.  The  handbook  is  a  guide  for 
action.  Its  purpose  is  to  point  out  a  way 
for  one  who  has  a  task  to  perform.  Mr. 
Cook’s  handbook  does  this  in  an  excellent 
and  practical  way.  One  adverse  criticism 
has  been  made,  namely,  that  the  state¬ 
ments  are  often  too  dogmatic  and  final 
as  to  what  a  teacher  should  and  must 


do  in  his  procedures.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  is  the  best  compilation  of 
facts,  principles,  programs,  procedures, 
and  other  pertinent  material  ever  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  single  volume  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  guidance  of  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture. — Da.  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

Practice  Work  in  College  English.  By 
John  C.  French  and  Paul  M.  Wheeler.  235 
pages.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1934. 

Here  is  an  admirable  new  exercise  pad 
in  English  for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 
It  covers  such  fundamentals  of  writing  as 
Structure  in  the  theme,  in  paragraphs, 
and  in  sentences ;  style  in  words  and 
phrases;  usage  in  grammar,  in  spelling, 
and  in  punctuation ;  and  an  interesting 
series  of  cumulative  tests  that  review  and 
clinch  the  principles  illustrated  in  these 
t%vo  hundred  or  more  detachable  sheets. 

The  authors  have  evidently  had  wide 
experience  in  the  classroom,  for  the  errors 
most  commonly  made  by  inexpert  writers 
are  here  called  forcefully  to  the  atten¬ 
tion.  The  sentences  are  well  chosen  and 
are  such  as  should  catch  the  interested 
attention  of  the  average  college  under¬ 
graduate.  The  paper  is  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  t3rpe  clear  and  pleasing.  These 
exercises  clearly  meet  a  genuine  need  for 
fresh  and  illuminating  material,  and  should 
find  wide  acceptance  among  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  English. — Everett  L.  Getcheix, 
Boston  University. 
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English  at  Work.  Book  II.  By  Ilelen 
Rand,  Evanston  Township  High  School, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  1935.  439  pp.,  cloth. 

Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

Prog^ressive  Plane  Geometry.  By  B’cb- 
$ter  Wells,  Author  of  a  Series  of  Texts 
on  Mathematics,  and  Walter  B’.  Hart,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  School 
of  Education,  and  Teacher  of  Mathemat¬ 
ics,  Wisconsin  High  School,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  390  pp.,  cloth,  illustrated. 
1935.  $1.36.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

The  Education  of  Children  in  the 
Primary  Grades.  By  John  Louis  Horn, 
Professor  of  Education,  Mills  College,  and 
Thomas  White  Chapman,  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  in  Charge  of  Instruction.  Public 
Schools,  Lodi,  California.  1935.  291  pp., 

cloth.  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc. 

Testing  and  the  Uses  of  Test  Results. 
By  Edward  A.  Lincoln,  .A.M.,  Ed.D.,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Lin  wood  L.  Workman,  A.B., 
Ed.M.,  State  Teachers  College  at  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  1935.  317  pp.,  cloth.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Ancient  Times.  \  History  of  the  Early 
World.  .\n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Ancient  History  and  the  Career  of  Early 
Man.  By  James  Henry  Breasted,  Director 
of  the  Oriental  Institute  in  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  largely  rewTitten.  1935.  823  pp., 

cloth,  illustrated.  $2.00.  Ginn  &  Co. 

Second-Tear  Algebra.  By  Herbert  E. 
Hawkes,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Columbia  University,  William  A.  Luby, 
A.M.,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  and 
Frank  C.  Touton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  1935.  359  pp.,  cloth.  $1.24.  Ginn 
and  Company. 


How  to  Judge  Motion  Pictures.  A  I 
Pamphlet  for  High  School  Students.  Bj  } 
Sarah  McLean  Mullen,  with  a  Foreword  * 
for  Teachers  by  William  L.  Letcin.  Also,  i 
“How  to  Organize  a  Photoplay  Club."  : 
60  pp.,  paper.  $25.00.  Ihiblished  by  Scho¬ 
lastic,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I 

Health  and  Growth  Series:  Wise  Health 
Choices;  Living  Healthfully;  Health  Prob-  1  ^ 
lems;  Good  Habits,  Adventures  in  Health;  (  I 
Health  Knowledge.  By  IP.  IP.  Charters,  i  1 
Ph.D.,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  }  | 
('ollege  of  Education,  Ohio  State  Univer-  j  ^ 
sity.  Dean  F.  Smiley.  M.D.,  Medical  .Advisor  ‘  1 
and  I’rofessor  of  Hygiene,  Cornell  Univer-  ■  |1 
sity,  and  Ruth  M.  Strang,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  i 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  I 

Columbia  University.  1935.  Illustrated.  • 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1 

The  Recovery  Program  (1933-1934),  A  ^ 

Study  of  the  Depression  and  the  Fight  to  r 
Overcome  It.  By  George  H.  E.  Smith  and 
Charles  A.  Beard.  1934.  59  pp.,  illus- 

trated,  paper,  48  cents.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

) 

Stammering  and  Allied  Disorders.  By 
C.  S.  Bluemel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  M.B. 

C.S.  (Eng.).  1935.  182  pp.,  cloth.  $2.00. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  j 


The  Poet’s  Craft.  Verses  selected  by 
Helen  Fern  Daringer  and  Anne  Thaxter 
Eaton,  The  Lincoln  School,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  Illustrated  by 
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